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I     I.vnsOOUCTOftY 

In  recent  years  particular  interest  in  myths  and  mrthmaking 
has  been  aroused  by  Anthropology,  Social  Psychology,  as  well 
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as  by  the  Freudian  school.  Boas  and  Ehrenreich  have  paid 
special  attention  to  the  problem.  Wundt  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  energy  and  time  to  expound  the  Vdlker-Psychologie. 
And  the  Freudian  school  has  busied  itself  with  a  certain  phase 
of  the  problem.  Everybody  seems  to  have  begun  to  look  at 
primitive  man  and  his  culture  in  a  quit,,  different  way  from 
was  formerly  the  custom.  All  ibis  has  caused  modern 
man  to  consider  his  ancestors  more  sympathetically  and  regard 
primitive  man  with  all  his  faults  and  defects  really  human. 
This  paper  is  a  preliminary  study  and  purposes  to  treat  th«- 
mental  products  of  primitive  man,  and  "near"  primitive  man, 
from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  in  order  to  discover  what 
mental  processes  were  involved  in  the  formation  of  the  mvth 
as  well  as  folklore  in  general. 

1.  Definition  of  Myth*. 

>t  of  all  let  us  ask:  What  is  a  myth!  Gennep  (26)  says 
that  it  is  a  legend  localized  in  time  and  space  outside  human 
reach  but  within  that  of  divine  personages.  A  legend  he  defines 
as  being  a  story  in  which  "the  place  is  indicated  with  precision 
and  the  personages  some  determined  individuals  whose  acts 
have  a  foundation  which  seems  historic  and  hero  And 

"  one  can  understand  by  myth  a  legend  in  relation  to  the  super- 
natural world  and  explain  it  indeed  from  the  rites."  In  this 
respect  he  differs  radically  from  Brinton  (11)  who  maintains 
that  no  myth  ever  rose  from  the  rite,  but  that  th--  rite  always 
arose  from  the  myth,  whether  we  are  able  to  explain  it  or  not; 
the  old  myth  which  gave  rise  to  the  rite,  may  be  lost  Boas 
(9)  on  the  other  hand  believes  "that  the  tale  as  such  is  older 
than  its  mythological  significance. " 

John  Fiskc  (23)  undoubtedly  tries  to  bring  in  and  apply 
the  generic  or  evolutionary  idea  into  mythology  for  he  defines 
a  myth  as 

"in  its  origin  an  explanation,  by  the  uncivilized  mind,  of  tome  natural 
phenomena,  not  an  allegory,  not  an  esoteric  symbol, — for  the  ingenuity 
is  wasted  which  strives  to  detect  in  myths  the  remnants  of  a  refined 
primeval  science, — but  an  explanation." 

Tylor  (79)  maintains  that 

"mvth  is  sham  history,  the  fictitious  narrative  of  events  that  never  hap- 
pened" 
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Ruskin  (67a)  remarks: 

14  A  myth,  la  it*  siaplest  deiaitioa,  It  a  etory  with  a  sjttaiag  sttasfcai 
Ihrr  than  that   which  it  teOBtt  to  have  at  tret,  aa4  the  liMC  that 
it  has  soch  •  meaning  is  generally  marked  by  toese  of  iU  eif«SJSMU»ees 
Mag  •straordiaarv 

Ruakin  seems  to  be  radically  at  variance  with  John  Fiake  who 
maintained  that  a  myth  w<u  an  explanation  and  he  that  it 
«**d*  one, 

Max  Mull.-r  (54)  holda  that 

"mythology  which  was  the  bane  of  the  ancient  world,  it,  i»  truth,  a 
diteatt  of  language. "  '  •  The  origin  of  mythological  phraseology  it  al w art 
the  same;  it  ii  language  forgetting  hereelf  u  la  fart  the  dark 

ahadow  which  language  throw*  on  thought  and  which  Bvvar  diamppe* 
language  hetoaiti  eoauMMurate  with  thought  which  it  aerer  will"  "My 
thology  in  the  highest  sense  it  the  power  eiefted  by  language  upoa 
thought  in  trery  possible  sphere  of  meatsJ  activity,  and  I  do  not  h«si- 
Ute  to  call  the  whole  history  of  philosophy,  from  Thalet  down  to  Hegel, 
an  uninterrupted  battle  against  mythology,  a  constant  protest  of  thought 
against  language." 

I  have  given  this  rat  In  -r  lengthy  ((notation  from  Mai  Mtiller 
to  show  his  trend  of  thought.     lie  has  had  perhaps  m« 
do  with  the  "Sacred  Books  of  the  East1'  than  any  other  West- 
erner and  thus  has  had  a  good  opportunity  to  form  his  op 
about  thru-  suhj.vt-matt.T.     Hut  it  is  strange  how  mind  can 
lose  itself  in  the  narrow  paths  of  thought  unguided  by  any 
psychological  insight 

i)  regards  myths  aa 

we  hare  not  yet  been  able  to  read."  "Zeuses  and  let, 
Europaa  and  Helenas,  Titans  and  Toths  and  gods  sre  all  history  la  the 
process  of  incubation;  we  must  unravel  the  skein  and  see  the  real  actors, 
their  acts,  principles  and  faiths." 

Abraham  (1)  says  that 

Mmyth  is  a  piece  of  overcome  infantile  mental  life  of  a  people.  It 
contains  (in  a  curtailed  form)  the  infantile  wish  of  a  peoplr 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  myths  Wundt  (88)  writes  that 
"the  last  source  of  all  myth  formation,  of  all  religious  fotUags  and  Ideas 
is  the  individual  fantasy -activity;  even  those  structures  which  have  beet) 
developed  under  the  condition  of  communal  life  IIP  en  si  entirely  the  char- 
meter  of  a  creation  of  fancy.  In  myth  the  folk-fantasy 
treat  with  reality.  In  religion  it  creates  from  the  tomttwtt  of 
events  Its  ideas  concerning  the  cause  aad  purpose  of  the 

Definitions  could  be  multiplied  but  the  above  cited  may  be 
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enough  to  show  what  divergence  of  opinions  exists  among 
those  who  have  studied  this  subject.  Interesting  to  be  sure 
they  arc,  for  they  show  what  other  persons  have  thought  about 
the  myths  and  also  reflect  the  special  interest  by  which  ih.-y 
were  guided.  In  Max  Mullcr's  definition  tin-  philologist  appears 
plainly,  in  John  Fiske's  the  historian  and  so  on. 

The  Greek  word  mythos,  which  has  been  transplanted  into 
almost  every  language,  means  simply  "a  word"  or  "a  saying," 
and  the  definitions  that  make  myths  history  which  we  are  not 
yet  able  to  read  coincide  fairly  well  with  this.  Myth  is  then 
a  word,  a  saying,  an  expression  by  primitive  man  of  his 
thoughts  and  ideas  about  himself  and  the  world  in  which  lie 
lives.  As  John  Fiske  (23)  says:  "They  are  the  ea; 
recorded  utterances  of  men  concerning  the  visible  phenomena 
of  the  world  into  which  th- \  were  born."  .Myth  his- 

tory, obscured  to  be  sure  by  the  many  transformations  which 
everything  human  has  to  go  through  from  time  to  time,  but 
history,  nevertheless,  recording  what  primitive  man  thought 
and  felt  in  the  first  stages  of  his  existence  as  man,  be  it  either 
as  a  race  or  as  an  individual. 

<l  Language 

Max  Mtiller's  degeneration  theory,  as  Wundt  (88)  calls  it, 
could  never  be  wholly  true,  if  at  all.  Bacon's  theory,  later 
taken  up  by  Gladstone  and  others,  that  the  myths  are  glimpses 
of  an  old  civilization,  is  not  worth  considering  except  in  so 
far  as  it  has  any  bearing  on  Max  M tiller's.  But  to  build  up 
a  system  entirely  on  the  remnants  of  the  names  of  the  gods 
by  tracing  them  back  from  one  language  to  anothrr  is  not  far 
from  nonsense.  Who  knows  whether  the  original  language,  if 
such  there  bo,  in  still  in  existence,  dead  or  alive,  for  language 
can  exist  though  deadf  The  further  back  one  goes  the  greater 
do  the  gapes  become  in  the  mythological  ideas  which  finally  dis- 
appear completely.  Moreover,  it  can  not  be  concluded  from 
this  procedure  that  the  ideas  are  -  and  purer  the  further 

back  one  goes,  nor  that  conformity  of  names  means  the  same 
thinjr  in  diffpjvnt  languages  and  at  different  periods,  since  the 
mythological  ideas  as  well  as  all  other  ideas  are  dependent  upon 
both  subjective  and  object  lit  ions  which  constantly 

change  as  well  as  being  subject  to  changes  themselves. 
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But  even  if  languages  were  stal  I  not  change 

in  any  respect  during  endless  tunes;  even  if  words  spelled  the 
same  way  everywhere  and  always  and  had  the  same 
among  all  nations  at  all  times;  and  even  if  the  ideas 
by  the  words  and  the  sentences  all  the  time  and  ewjr where 
were  the  same,  we  should  nevertheless  have  myths  to  explain 
and  mythological  ideas  to  expound  and  elucidate,  because,  as 
Schleiermaeher  (39)  said,  th.  r-  in  a  deeper  common  principle 
lying  it  all  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
that  we  must  always  reason  from  what  th.-  r>  liu'ious  conscious- 
ness says  to  what  it  means.  And  if  this  is  true  of  the  religious 
consciousness,  it  is  also  true  of  consciousness  in  general. 

But  now  since  language  is  not  stable,  either,  hut  undergoes 

changes  together  with  th.-  human  race,  so  that  a  word  may 

ly  lose  its  original  meaning  and  take  on  a  wholly  different 

one  even  in  the  same  language,  not  to  speak  of  the 

••  same  word  in  different  languages,  the  case  is  even 
complicated.    Thus,  in  or  ; iirht  m.aning  of  the 

words  and  be  able  to  read  the  history  of  primitive  man  and 
see  what  he  thought,  believed,  worshipped  and  feared,  and  at 
the  same  time  find  out  his  mental  ability  and  procedure,  it  is 
not  only  necessary  to  inversely  unfold  th«-  changes  which  the 
languages  have  gone  through  in  their  development  but  also 
to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  soul  and  see  what  he  really 
thought  and  felt  By  these  means  a  fair  accuracy  may  be 
reached. 

That  words  will  change  meaning  when  passing  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another  is  too  well  known  to  be  reiterated,  but  an 
ration  of  Max  Mailer's  procedure  and  conclusion  may  he 
i  ring  to  bis  and  his  followers'  explanation  of  Zeus 
and  the  Trojan  war,  remembering,  however,  that  some  of  the 
etymologies  have  been  seriously  attack,  d  by  Mahaffy  (52).     In 
the  Greek  a  large  number  of  names,  especially  of  the  gods  and 
heroes,  have  no  meaning,  but  if  traced  back  to  Sanskrit  a  mean- 
ing may  be  found  in  them.     Thus  Zens  or  Jupiter  is  Dyaus 
pitar  and  means  in  the  Veda  "sky"  and  Hermes  or  Sarameisji 
v  of  tin'  summer  mornii  Ahana  means 

t  daybreak/*  which  causes  John  Fiske  to  write: 
"Thus  we  are  enabled  to  understand  why  the  Greeks  described 
her  as  sprung  from  the  forehead  of  Zeus."  Helena  or  Sarama 
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the  fickle  twilight,"  whom  the  Panis,  or  nightdemons, 
the  prototype  of  the  Hellenic  Paris,  strive  to  seduce  from  her 
allegiance  to  the  solar  monarch  In  Greek  all  these  meanings 
were  lost  and  their  origin  completely  forgotten.  In  the  Vedas 
the  Trojan  war  was  carried  on  in  the  sky  between  the  bright 
deities  and  the  nightdemons,  but  in  Greek  it  was  located  on 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  perhaps  on  account  of  some  his- 
cal  event  that  might  have  happened  there.  A  later  develop- 
ment of  the  Trojan  war  is  to  be  sure  plain  from  the  great 
difference  in  the  characters  of  those  taking  part. 

Kuhn  (49)  and  after  him  Abraham  (1)  have  tried  to  show 
the  very  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  Prometheus  myth,  inn-ing 
it  back  to  the  Hindu  Pramantha  which  has  a  wholly  different 
meaning  from  the  Greek  derivative  Prometheus.  When  the 
origin  of  the  word  was  lost,  the  original  meaning  was  also  lost 
and  a  new  attached  to  the  new  word,  to  fit  the  new  environment 
and  the  new  thought.  But  this  changing  of  words  and  with 
them  a  new  meaning  and  a  new  explanation  must  have  been  a 
slow  process  and  taken  place  unconsciously,  especially  it*  Boas 
is  right,  who  maintains  that  language  arose  unconsciously  and 
was  unconsciously  applied  to  the  objects  in  which  the  people 
had  special  interest. 

3.  Divisions  of  Myths 

The  theory  that  myth  is  an  explanation  by  primitive  man  of 
the  objects,  events  and  happenings  around  him  does  not  con- 
tain the  whole  truth.  This  theory  applies  directly  only  to  the 
so-called  nature  myths  which  treat  of  the  natural  objects  and 
phenomena  surrounding  man  in  his  primeval  habitat.  These 
rnythi  which  apparently  are  the  oldest  and  to  be  understood 
simply  as  explanations,  ought  to  be  divided  into  two  prou 
those  that  deal  with  the  natural  objects  proper,  and  those  that 
deal  with  the  natural  phenomena.  To  be  sure  these  are  not 
clearly  divided  and  often  overlap  one  another.  There  is  no 
symbolism  in  th-m,  at  least  not  at  first.  The  sun  was  the  sun 
and  nothing  else,  a  livinir  being,  either  the  greatest  god,  a  god 
among  the  gods,  a  mciMngrr  of  the  god,  or  an  attribute  of  a 
god,  carried  orer  the  heavens.  The  same  is  true  of  most  if  not 
all  the  natural  objects  and  phenomena. 

In  course  of  time  there  grew  up  another  kind  of  myth*  which 
has  been  more  troublesome  than  the  nature  myths:  the  so-called 
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M  they  ought  to  be  designated.  Social  myths  or 
Hun-  myth*.     These  originated  in  a  wholly  different  way 
and  for  a  wholly  duTm-m  purpose,  although  they  contain  a 
sort  of  explanation,  to«  the  tame  mt*  as  the  n*r 

myths     The  social  myth*  are  the  outgrowth  of  man's  feelings 
notion*  stored  away  down  in  the  deep  rrnrein  of  the 
human  psyche  whose  expression  a    totally    diflY 

ire  must  he  resorted  to.    The  nature  myths  have 
primitive  science  that  is  reasoning  as  tl.  n;  the 

social  myths  have  feelings  and  emotions  as  their  foundation. 
They  have  therefore   taken   wh  .-rent  paths  in  their 

further  development    The  nature  myths  have  developed  : 
sciences  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  lie  social  myths 

have  developed  into  poetry,  art  „,  ethics,  aesthetics,  etc. 

Both  of  them  blend  and  overlap  here  and  there,  because  it  is 
two  streams  of  thought  that  originate  in  the 
same  or  i-l.-ntioal  psyche  and  led  by  the  «*mf  human  hmdi 
ent  o  from  intermix  tun  ,  ,  v.-n  if  one  be  purer  than  the 

°t'  the  natural  sciences  contain  leas  of  feelings  and 

*  than  the  normative  and  literary,  and  the  normative 
and  literary  sciences  contain  less  of  cold  reason  and  scientific 
accuracy  than  the  natural.    But  both  are  generically  human. 
Symbolism  is  closely  conn*  .  myths.    One  kind  of  it 

arose  when  the  gods  began  to  be  separated  from  the  natural 
objecta,  hewn  out  of  them,  so  to  speak,  and  the  Greeks  ? 
Zeus,  and  the  Scandinavians  th  th  all  the  gods 

and  goddesses  who  no  longer  -lu.it  among  them  but  had  to  he 
resented  in  some  way.    .\  ind  arose  when  some  affec- 

to  be  presented  and  con  he  so  in  their  real 

nature,  owinir  t..  th.-  fact  that  K.»ciety  ha.l  fixed  a  certain  custom 
which  prescribed  the  procedure  approved  of  in  a  given  inafi^ff 
These  two,  a  mental  and  a  social  phenomena,  are  responsible  for 
all  symbolism  that  has  later  develop 

Thus,  when  the  significance  or  riu-ht  meaning  of  an  object 

or  n  begins  to  become  conscious,  it  begins  als.*. 

lose  its  anthropomorphic  character,  and  in  the  transitory  stage 

which  begins  symbolism  appears  and  takes  the  place  of  an- 

•pomorphizir  lorpsnic  world.    Animals  and  other 

••eta  become  symbols  of  the  powers  in  nature  and  worshipped 

and  revered  as  representatives  of  these  powers.    But  as  man 
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met  in  bis  mental  ability  and  activity,  for  function  precedes, 
bis  gods  become  more  and  more  abstract  until  there  is  hardly 
anything  mmv  1<  ft  than  tin-  mm-  thought  in  Host  nun's  I 

symbols  to  be  used  even  in  this  period,  an<l  it 

is  a  question  whether  th«-y  will  ever  be  wholly  discard' 

/  Poetry 

itionship  between  myth  and  poetry  and  literary  fiction 
is  in  reality  very  close,  closer  even  than  one  at  first  i- 
to  admit.  But  that  tlu-ir  irnn-ral  features  are  more  alike  than 
:vnt  is  seen  at  a  hasty  glance.  Indeed,  the  poet  still  lives, 
moves,  and  has  his  being  in  the  myth-making  age.  Says  Tylor 
(79): 

"Poetry  has  BO  far  kept  alive  in  our  minds  the  old  nnimativo  theory  of 
nature,  that  it  is  no  great  effort  to  us  to  fancy  the  water-spout  a  huge 
giant  or  a  sea-monster,  and  to  depict  in  what  we  call  appropriate  metaphor 
its  march  across  the  fields  of  ocean." 

And  Quantz  (62)  maintains  that 

"the  poets  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  thought  that  man  is  only  an 
essential  part  of  the  great  unity  of  nature,  and  to  them  the  trees,  the 
flowers,  and  the  streams  have  ever  been  living  things  of  thought  and  feeling, 
desire  and  will." 

Zeller  (89)  places  poetry,  mythology  and  religion  on  the  same 
level  and  holds  that  we  get  them  all  from  such  sources  as  the 
feelings  which  arise  in  our  consciousness  when  we  in  the  spring 
morning  take  a  walk  in  the  country,  by  the  sea.  ninh-r  the  stars, 
from  such  instinctive  needs  as  we  feel  in  the  thunderstorms, 
floods,  battles,  famines,  or  sickness  and  from  the  experience  of 
common  family  and  social  life,  and  that  they  interpret  these 
needs  and  feelings  and  preserve  a  faithful  record  of  the  wishes, 
fears  and  hopes  of  th«  pn-hi^  »ple;  indeed  the  poets  are 

the  old  theologians.    An-1  Wundt  (88)  says  that 
"the  myth-forming  and  the  poetic   imaginations  do  not   «iiflVr   in   their 
inner  nseoce  bat  only  from  their  external  and  internal  conditions  to  which 
they  are  subjected  at  a  given  time  and  within  a  given  community." 

Poetry  is  not  a  voluntary  invention  and  myth  an  involuntary 
or  unconscious  product  of  the  soul  but  both  are  the  result  of 
th<>  same  mental  Activities  and  belong  to  the  same  sphere.  So 
fundamental  factors  of  mental  life  as  will  and  consciousness 
can  not  possibly  be  lacking  in  mythological  thought  and  present 
in  poetry.  Ttu-y  arc  either  lacking  in  both  or  present  in  both. 
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To  be  sure  poetry  may  be  on  a  higher  level  than  many  of  th«r 
loosely  connected  myths,  but  even  theae  have  a  purpose  and 
an  association  of  idea*,  aince  they  connect  external  phenomena 
with  the  wishes,  hopes,  and  feart  of  the  people.  The  Ideological 
originally  contn  p.,,  try  as  in  aeen  by  the 

impossibility  to  diittinguiah  between  poetry  and  myth  in  many 


What  we  generally  call  poetry  baa  more  of  a  peraonal  char- 
than  th.'  myths,  hut  this  difference  disappears  gradually 
tin-  more  one  approaches  the  real  poetry  and  in  entin-ly  lust  in 
the  epics  or  folk-poetry  which  have  perhaps  been  built  up  dur- 
ing long  ages.  The  folksoul  has  here  asserted  itself,  expressed 
itself,  and  taken  possession  of  the  material  through  some 

ho  are  totally  lost  to  the  world,  perhaps  because  they 
so  skillfully  pluck  the  strings  of  the  human  soul-harp  th 
tunes  became  so  melodious  and  intense  that  they  themselves 
were  forgotten.  The  same  is  the  case  in  myth;  there  is  indeed 
no  difference  between  the  folk-poetry  and  the  myth.  "It  is 
myth,"  says  Wundt.  The  individual  character  that  may  linger 
some  of  them  is  of  a  secondary  sort ;  the  folk-soul  that  is 
laid  down  in  th«-m  is  th.  primary.  This  union  between  myth, 
folklore,  and  folk-soul  must  ha  roots,  penetrating 

down  into  the  recesses  of  the  soul  and  from  then>  afford  an 
outl.-t  for  th«-  hidden  psychic  powers  and  emotions  that  rule 
supreme  in  the  human  being,  otherwise  they  could  not  ha 

in  common,  as  they  really  have.  If  this  were  not  the 
case,  they  could  not  exert  such  a  tremendous  influence  upon 
mankind  as  now  U  the  case.  There  really  seems  to  have  been 
and  still  is  a  psychic  need  or  call  for  this  kind  of  literary  pro- 
r  BO  strong  that  agea  of  reflection  have  not 
been  able  to  obliterate  or  even  satisfy  it. 

.  that  the  psycl.  rs  which  produce  poetry 

also  prodinv  myth  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  poetry  never  changes 
the  general  t  myth,  an»l  ;  ten  takes  its 

raw  material  and  clothes  it  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  parb  and 
presents  it  to  th.'  w«.rhl  thus  transformed.  Indeed  poetry 
begin  MS  of  th.-  various  folk-tales  depend 

upon  the  environmental  ••nn.litions  and  upon  the  peraonal  equa- 
te several  authors.     In  substance  and  in  purpo* 
are  all  the  same.    The  poetic  working  over  of  the  raw  material 
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makes  the  myths  richer  and  fuller  in  content.  One  completes 
the  other.  Thus  the  poetic  expression  and  form  of  the  Eddas, 
the  Niebelungen  Lied,  the  Kalevala,  not  to  speak  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  makes  them  much  more  attractive  and  im- 
mortal than  were  the  bare  mythological  records  which  und»  ill. 
these  beautiful  and  aesthetic  poems  alone  presented. 

Association  of  ideas  and  general  experience  play  a  great  !••'•!•• 
in  the  formation  and  development  of  myths,  but  says  Wini.lt 
(88) 

"as  long  as  the  association  of  mythological  ideas  remains  connect ol  with 
the  phenomena  which  form  their  substrate  the  my  information  keeps  the 
character  of  pure  myth,  not  yet  essentially  changed  by  individual,  poetic 
additions,  even  if  they  are  interwoven  with  many  associations." 

To  be  sure  the  individual  imagination  sometimes  individual- 
izes the  mythic  pictures  and  transforms  them  from  being  gen- 
eral into  individual,  concrete  experiences  taken  place  at  a  cer- 
tain time  and  place.  The  old  general  ideation,  clothed  in  a 
poetic  garb,  becomes  very  concrete  and  individual.  The  char- 
acters of  Xiebelungen  Lied  are  very  corporeal  and  realistic, 
almost  human  in  their  behavior,  and  perform  their  deeds  at 
definite  places  in  a  generically  human  way.  But  when  the 
individual  poetic  addition  becomes  too  prominent,  then  the  myth 
loses  its  special  character  and  the  formation  becomes  poetry  pure 
and  simple,  but  having  lost  its  character  of  folk-poetry  it  is 
soon  lost  for  the  world  and  generations  to  come  will  not  know 
very  much  about  it 

II.  PRIMITIVE  MAN  AND  His  MIND 
1.  Development  of  Man 

\Vachter  (84)  remarks:  "Der  Mensh  ist  geworden  und  nicht 
erschaffen"  and  even  if  DeVries'  theory  of  mutation  be  tin-', 
and  man  sprang  into  existence  as  man  with  a  sudden  leap,  this 
"geworden"  must  of  necessity  have  been  a  very  slow  process 
and  ages  passed  through  before  he  found  himself  and  aw«»k^ 
consciously  as  man.  It  makes  quite  a  difference  in  regard  to 
his  mental  attitude  toward  and  grasp  of  the  external  world 
whether  his  becoming  man  was  a  slow  process  or  happened 
with  a  sudden  leap,  for  in  the  former  case  he  was  gradually 
being  acquainted  with  and  accustomed  to  the  world  around  him 
while  in  the  latter  he  was  placed  in  his  position  unexpectedly 
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and  10  rather  unaccustomed  t<>  it      i!.,  rrUn<  n  to  the  world 

in  would  alao  k  f  he  suddenly  breams 

man,  for  in  thia  recpect  he  would  be  more  cut  off  from  the 

anceatral  world  and  hia  inheritance  of  what  had  psssml  before 

ntahed  if  not  altogether  nullified.     Therefore  in 

to  save  man  from  being  disinherited  we  must  aesuuu  that 
hia  becoming  waa  a  alow  proceaa  with  perhaps  small 
leaps  here  and  there  in  hia  mental  and  physical 
the  flicker  of  a  burning  light  that  has  just  been  lighted  until 
it  reaches  its  full  capacity  In  this  case  his  mentality  would 
be  stored  up  during  ages  that  passed  before  him  layer  by  layer 
for  him  to  use  in  his  new  position. 

A  sudden  leap  into  prominence,  ao  to  speak,  would  also  hare 
produced  in  him  a  wholly  different  reaction  and  mental  attitude 
toward  the  world  around  him.  The  effect  of  this  might  hsre 
been  lasting  and  detrimental  to  hia  further  development,  for 
when  an  impression  or  idea  enters  mind  they  leave  traces  after 
them.  This  is  true  the  more  ao  the  lower  man  stands  on  the 
upward  plane  of  mental  evolution,  because  the  lower  he  stands 
the  lesa  there  ia  in  hia  mind  and  experience  to 
the  impressions  and  ideaa  that  force  thfimsh 
Just  as  in  early  life  impressions  received  remain  fixed  in  the 

and  may  cause  great  disturbances  in  the  mental  activity, 

impressions  received  later  on,  when  there  ia  a  better  orien- 

:i  and  a  more  perfect  understanding,  may  not  have  any 

thing  effect  at  all,  although  they  may  not  be  entirely  lost 

Thus  man's  becoming  man  might  not  have  been  ao  very 

sudden  after  all,  and  his  orientation  might  have  been  somewhat 

gradual.    In  this  case  the  magnificence  of  the  phenomena  around 

-lowly  became  conscious  to  him.  ad  some  meaning 

to  him.     Then.   h<>  strengthened  the  external  impressions  by 

inward  meditation  and  thought,  warmed  by  the  wonder  and 

grandeur  of  a  distant  spectacle,  such  as  a  thunderstorm,  a  calm 

evening  after  sunset,  when  the  streaks  of  lightning  illuminated 

the  dark  firmament  as  they  passed  from  one  cloud  to  another. 

•'.jitive  man  must  necessarily  have  been  strongly  emotional, 
because  there  was  very  little  in  his  experience  to  counterbalance 
and  keep  in  check,  v,  •  .«d  up.  the  feelings  and  emotions 

bottom  of  every  human  soul,  although,  judg- 
ing from  primitive  people  of  to-day,  he  could  very  well  control 
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them  if  occasion  demanded  it    And  the  ability  to  repress  the 
feelings  and  emotions  must  have  been  an  important  factor  in 
evolution,  for  only  those  who  could  master  themselves  in  strange 
and  trying  circumstances  would  have  any  chance  of  sin 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  which  has  always  been  wap 

/  he  One-pair  Origin  Theory. 

The  question  of  the  unity  <>f  th<-  human  races  as  they 
to-day  may  be  looked  at  from  two  different  points  of  view: 
The  unity  of  descent  and  th«-  unity  of  development.  The  former 
has  to  do  with  the  single  pair  origin  of  mankind  and  the  second 
with  the  developments  along  similar  lines  and  according  to  simi- 
lar laws.  These  are  two  quit.-  <lit1>rent  problems  and  must 
be  settled  in  quite  different  ways,  and  still  they  amount  to  the 
very  same  thing. 

Boas  (9)  maintains  that  this  question  was  settled  by  the 
thoroughgoing  inquiries  made  into  this  subject  by  Waitz  (85) 
who  asserts 

"that  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the  species  and  the  nature  of  man 
especially  belongs  to   those   branches  of   knowledge  which   treat    of   the 


s<>  that  whether  there  are  any  physical  differences  or  not  does 
not  belong  to  the  subject  The  notion  that  there  must  be  a 
dominant  white  race  which  shall  be  served  by  all  others  and 
which  may  treat  them  as  it  sees  fit  he  repudiates  strongly. 
Agassis  (85)  maintained  that  th<  re  were  as  many  original  types 
of  man  as  there  are  typically  ut  peoples  on  earth.  He 

based  his  conclusions  on  analogies  drawn  from  bees  and  other 
social  animals  and  wanted  to  show  that  the  descent  from  one 
pair  was  highly  improbable;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
analogy  could  be  carried  out  in  all  cases. 

The  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  show  that  descent  i 
one  pair  is  preferable,  since  it  is  not  advisable  to  multiply 
causes  and  one  miracle  is  more  acceptable  than  many,  Waitz 
meets  by  the  assertion  that 

"it  is  clear  that  a  multiplication  of  agents  is  something  different  from 
a  great  complication  of  acting  causes  and  that  as  regards  miracles  science 
can  not  concern  itself  about  the  degree  of  admission  ity  but  about  the 
of  the  natural  laws  which  are  in  conflict  with  science,  for  a 
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He  also  maintained  that  the  ••  probably  unsolvablc 
of  descent  from  one  pair  or  several  pairs"  is  of  minor  impor- 
tance. To  be  sure,  the  positive  proofs  of  descent  from  one 
pair  are  very  scanty  and  the  theory  is  very  improbably  since 
nature  would  not  in  this  case  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other 
bang  the  existence  and  preservation  of  a  species  on  so  slender 
a  thread  as  a  single  pair.  Nature  works  always  toward  an  end 
and  it  knows  of  no  parsimony  in  obtaining  it  The  develop- 
mental factors  which  caused  one  pair  to  spring  into  eristeoae 
must  have  been  the  same  everywhere,  if  the  environment  and 
instances  were  the  same,  snd  these  could  not  have  changed 
so  quickly  and  so  radically  in  the  same  place  so  as  to  preclude 
the  production  of  any  more  pairs,  and  if  they  did,  this  pair, 
just  produced,  would  not  have  been  able  to  survive  or  produce 
offspring  that  would  have  been  able  to  survive.  Thus,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  just  one  pair  should  have  been  developed  in  one 
place  and  no  more.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  see  that  environ- 
ment might  have  been,  and  in  all  probability  was,  more  favor- 
in  one  region  than  in  another.  But,  according  to  Weis- 
man,  environment  does  not  play  any  great  role  in  bringing 
about  changes,  eith.-r  in  the  individual  or  in  the  specie*  I: 
we  thus  have  to  rule  out  environment,  too,  the  problem  becomes 
even  more  difficult,  because  environment  has  always  been  the 
dumping  ground  for  our  ignorance,  for  we  have  there  deposited 
what  we  have  been  unable  to  explain  otherwise.  DeVries* 
theory  of  mutation  would  possibly  help  us  some,  but  the  con- 
clusion would  necessarily  be  that,  when  nature  had  produced 
cue  pair  of  homo  sapiens,  it  could  do  no  more,  for  it  took  all 
its  human-making  strength  and  energy  to  produce  this  one  pair. 
The  objection  might  be  raised  that,  if  there  were  more  than 
one  pair,  how  can  the  human  race  be  one,  but  this  objection 
may  be  met  simply  by  saying  that  in  producing  man  nature 
produced  a  certain  species  according  to  well  established  laws 
and  nothing  could  get  into  this  hierarchy  or  be  recognised  as 
belonging  to  it  which  had  not  the  essential  qualifications.  It 
is  thus  not  necessary  to  assume,  as  Agassis  did,  as  many  orig- 
inal types  of  man  as  there  are  typically  different  peoples  to-day, 
even  if  we  assume  that  more  than  one  pair  sprang  into  exist- 
ence at  one  or  several  places,  because  the  intermixture  that 
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takes  place  between  races  will  ultimately  change  the  original 
types  that  interchange  and  produce  a  new  type  perhaps  wholly 
different  from  either  of  the  original,  depending  upon  the  domi- 
nant characteristics  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
intermixture  takes  place, 

Thus,  whether  we  assume  the  origin  of  one  single  pair  or 
several  the  result  will  be  the  same.  In  either  case  we  must  also 
assume  a  considerable  degree  of  mutability  of  the  type  as  well 
as  intermixture,  although  we  do  not  know  whether  intermixture 
has  taken  place  at  all  in  some  cases  and  how  far  it  has  progressed 
in  others. 

Consequently,  whether  man  has  developed  slowly  or  come 
into  existence  with  a  sudden  leap ;  whether  he  is  monogenous  or 
polygenous  does  not  make  so  much  difference,  for  the  moment 
he  was  pronounced  man,  he  was  forever  separated  from  his 
progenitors  as  far  as  the  type  is  concerned  and  endowed  with 
all  the  mental  and  physical  attributes  and  possessions  which 
belong  to  him  as  man.  He  may  change  physically  and  mentally 
and  develop  along  somewhat  different  lines  according  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  lives,  but  he  will  always  remain 
fundamentally  the  same  as  long  as  he  remains  man. 

3.  The  Onene**  of  Human  Mind 

That  no  two  races  are  exactly  alike  in  physical  or  mental 
development  and  characteristics  is  a  too  well-known  fact  to  be 
reiterated.  If  all  were  alike  we  should  not  have  different  races. 
And  still  the  assertion  is  made  and  maintained  that  man  is 
fundamentally  one,  and  that  this  unity  depends  more  on  in- 
tellectual sbility  than  physical  development.  To  be  sure  one 
rsce  may  be  foremost  in  one  kind  of  human  activity  and  another 
in  another,  but  seldom  is  anyone  behind  in  all.  And  Boas  (9) 
says:  "The  weight  of  evidence  is  on  the  whole  in  favor  of  an 
essential  similarity  of  mental  development  in  the  different  races 
with  the  probability  of  variations  in  the  type  of  mental  char- 
ristics."  Il-r-  ):ty  ;.n,j  environment  may  of  course  cause 
different  people  to  react  differently  to  the  same  stimuli,  but 
where  these  are  the  same  and  the  stimuli  not  strongly  different 
the  same  reaction  will  take  place  from  similar  stimuli.  These 
two  factors,  heredity  and  environment,  or  the  personal  experi- 
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enee,  play  a  great  rile  in  the  development  «  f  mind,  eapecially 
bow  and  in  what  direction  it  shall  develop.  They  promt  alao 
two  different  problems.  Says  Boas : 


"  It  may  be  that  the  mindi  of  different  meet  show  diffcracw  of 
UOB;  that  i«  to  my,  the  tewi  of  mental  artmiy  mav  not  b»  tto 
for  all  mind*.  But  it  majr  al«o  be  that  the  organization  of  mind  U 
tieallj  identical  among  all  race*  of  men,  but  that  iU  manifestation*  fleptaJ 
upon  the  character  of  the  indiridoal  experience  that  to  Mbj«rtc4  to  tae 
action  of  theae  laws." 

Thus  a  man  may  ran  away  when  be  bean  a  dog  bark,  be- 
cause be  baa  been  bitten  by  a  dog,  or  he  may  rejoice,  became 
he  is  lost  and  now  expects  to  find  someone,  or  else  he  may  take 
it  aa  the  first  greeting  from  his  home  which  he  is  nearing.  The 
differences  in  these  mental  manifestations  sorely  depend  upon 
the  individual  experience  and  not  upon  the  mental  organization 
as  such. 

Experimental  psychology  has  taught  us  that  man  is  thinking 
and  acting  according  to  definite  laws  and  that  these  lawa  are 
frightfully  rigid  Mind  seems  to  work  like  a  machine:  Given 
the  same  material  and  it  will  infallibly  grind  out  the  same 
result,  all  things  being  equal.  Post  (10)  was  so  struck  by 
this  fact  that  he  said:  \\  .1..  not  think;  thinking  merely  goes 
on  within  us."  Maybe  it  is  not  so  simple  as  that  but  there  is 
theless  some  truth  in  it.  Psychology  has  also  taught  us 
that  ideas  originate  from  impressions  on  the  sensory  nerves  by 
association  according  to  definite  lawa. 

Brinton  (10)  calls  this  the  most  startling  discovery  in  recent 
tim.-s. 

But  if  man's  mind  developed  in  practically  the 
and  according  to  the  same  laws  everywhere,  anil  if 
the  organization  of  mind  is  the  same  in  all  races,  the  differences, 
which  exist  between  the  races,  in  mental  development  are  of 
degree  and  not  of  kind.  The  question  remains  open,  however, 
according  to  Boas  (9)  which  " characteristics  of  primitive  man 
are  causes  of  his  low  culture  and  which  are  caused  bv 
Abstract  thought  e.  g.  occurs  only  in  a  comparatively  high  stage 
of  mental  development  and  is  said  certainly  not  to  exist  in 
children  and  primitive  men.  These  are  bound  down  to  concrete 
objects  and  handle  them  as  if  they  were  flesh  of  their  flesh  and 
bones  of  their  bones,  endowed  with  the  same  characteristics  and 
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properties  as  they  are  themselves.  The  external  world 
part  of  themselves  or  at  least  made  up  of  the  same  elements 
as  they  are  and  as  such  they  treat  it  The  dividing  1  in-- 
between the  animate  and  inanimate  world  is  not  clear,  and  ill-- 
distinction between  animals  and  man  is  not  sharply  drawn.  The 
abetractness,  the  condition,  and  the  attribute  of  the  object  are 
not  comprehended  and  therefore  must  be  expressed  in  concrete 
forma.  Sickness  and  health  are  regarded  as  independent  reali- 
ties which  can  be  taken  out  and  put  into  the  body  as  the  case 
might  require.  The  child  has  still  to  go  through  the  same  stage 
of  development  and  the  adult  is  not  quite  free  from  it.  But 
\vh.-ther  this  condition  is  a  necessary  one  or  brought  about  by 
circumstances  are  two  different  questions.  That  there  was  a 
time  when  abstract  thought  was  impossible  may  be  quite  certain 
but  whether  this  can  be  prolonged  by  environment  is  another 
thing.  It  certainly  seems  so,  for  Boas  found  that  the  Indians 
were  capable  of  abstract  thought  whenever  there  was  any  occa- 
sion for  it  and  could  very  readily  learn  to  use  it,  but  that  it 
was  needless  in  that  kind  of  society  in  which  they  live.  This 
is  quite  natural  for  when  grammatical  constructions  began  to 
develop  and  have  some  meaning,  abstract  thought  began  also 
to  develop  and  enable  man  to  carry  on  his  reasoning  and  form 
his  concepts  about  the  world  in  which  he  is  a  member. 

Concepts  and  distinct  types  of  association  must  have  origin- 
ated unconsciously,  as  it  oftentimes  still  does,  in  the  customs 
and  habits  which  primitive  man  was  gradually  forming  during 
his  early  existence.  If  these  were  ever  to  become  conscious  it 
must  happen  by  incidentally  or  accidentally  breaking  them  off, 
which  occurs  as  soon  and  as  often  as  a  new  factor  enters  into 
experience  and  demands  recognition.  When  this  takes  place 
he  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  content  in  his 
mind  for  which  he  can  give  no  adequate  account  except  that 
it  is  there.  Man  has  always  acted  more  or  less  customarily  and 
not  always  for  any  conscious  motive,  but  primitive  man  seldom 
stopped  there  but  proceeded  to  explain  his  own  acts  or  desires. 
Bat 

"the  desire  to  understand  one's  own  actions  (as  soon  as  they  become 
i)  and  to  get  a  clear  insight  into  the  secrets  of  the  world,  mani- 
iUelf  st  a  very  early  time  tnd  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
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all  stages  of  culture  begins  to  speculate  on  the  motives  el  hie 


•ays  Boaa.    And  again,  this 


explanation  baa  nothing  to  do  with  the  historical  origin,  twt 
is  baaed  upon  the  general  knowledge  possessed  by  the 


Then  f..n .  th<    .  xj.lanstion  of  the  same  phenomena  may  be 

different  among  different  peoples  depending  upon  the 

knowledge  of  those  that  make  the  explanation.    Thus  when  he 

was  confronted  by  a  particular  cosmic  event  or  phenomenon 

he  ransacked  his  whole  mental  storehouse  to  find  something 

that  fitted  the  occasion  and  gave  an  explanation  of  the  same 

satisfactory  to  his  mind    He  spplied  his  individual  and  social 

life  ss  he  saw  it  to  the  natural  and  cosmic  events  and  inter- 

(1  them  in  this  way.    Thus  did  the  nature  myths  arise. 

The  existence  of  the  same  myth,  or  at  least  of  a  similar  myth* 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  presents  another  phase  of  this 
problem.  The  general  theory  has  been  and  is  still  held  in  cer- 
tain quarters  that  these  myths  had  a  central  origin  and  then 
spread  to  or  were  borrowed  by  the  different  peoples  who  now 
possess  them.  Bastian  (5)  held  that  they  were  due  to  ele- 
try  ideas  and  so  inexplicable.  Others  (Weule,  Graebner) 
ved  that  they  have  their  origin  in  the  time  when  mankind 
was  still  one  before  any  dispersion  had  taken  place  And  still 
r,  Guyot,  Ratzel)  thought  that  they  were  emoted 
by  the  influence  of  geographical  environment  upon  the  life  of 
man.  Let  us  give  one  example  of  these  myths,  the  legend  of 
\\ilh.  1m  T.  11.  Fiske  (23)  has  shown  that  it  existed  not  only 
in  Switzerland  where  it  has  been  especially  immortalized  but 
also  in  Denmark,  Norway,  England.  Ic.  land,  Finland.  Russia, 
Persia,  and  supposedly  also  in  India.  Dssent  (17)  observes 
that  it  is  common  to  the  Turks  and  Mongolians, 


"and  a  legend  of  the  wild  Samojeds,  who  never  heard  of  Tell  or 
book  in  their  livea,  relate*  it,  chapter  and  verse,  of  one  of  their 


And  John  Fiske  remarks: 

"In  all  these  stories  names  and  motives  of  course  differ;  hot  all  contain 

the  Mine  essential  incident      It  i<  slways  sa  ontrrinf  arrher  who.  at  tW 

ana  command  of  a  trrmnt.  shoota  from  the  head  of  MM  OM  dear 

to  him  a  small  object,  be  it  an  apple,  a  ant,  or  a  piece  of  coin.     Tto 
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archer  always  provides  himself  with  a  second  arrow  and,  when  questioned 
as  to  the  use  he  intended  to  make  of  this  extra  weapon,  the  invariable 
reply  is:  To  kill  thee,  tyrant,  bad  I  slain  my  son.1 


•  > 


Dasent  thinks 

"that  the  story  of  this  bold  mastershot  was  primeval  among  many  tribes 
and  races  and  that  it  only  crystaliced  itself  around  the  great  name  of 
Tell  by  that  process  of  attraction  which  invariably  leads  a  grateful  people 
to  throw  such  mythic  wreaths,  such  garlands  of  bold  deeds  of  precious 
memory  around  the  brow  of  its  darling  champion.'1 

And  John  Fiske  thinks 

"that  when  a  marvelous  occurrence  is  said  to  have  happened  everywhere, 
we  may  feel  sure  that  it  never  happened  anywhere.  Popular  fancies  pro- 
pagate themselves  indefinitely,  but  historical  events,  especially  the  striking 
and  dramatic  ones,  are  rarely  repeated.  The  facts  here  collected  lead 
inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Tell  myth  was  known,  in  its  general 
features,  to  our  Aryan  ancestors,  before  they  ever  left  their  primitive 
dwelling-place  in  central  Asia." 

Stories  like  that  of  Tell  may  be  multiplied  many  times  and 
all  show  that  they  existed  in  places  simultaneously  with  such 
differences  as  were  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  fit  the  par- 
ticular place  and  people.  But  whether  they  all  originated 
among  one  people  and  then  spread  to  others,  or  grew  up  inde- 
pendently in  various  places  is  not  so  easily  settled.  The  phil- 
ologists and  historical  mythologists  as  well  as  some  anthro- 
pologists favor  necessarily  a  central  origin.  It  can  certainly 
not  be  denied  that  there  exists  a  large  amount  of  material  that 
seems  to  favor  such  a  theory,  as  for  instance  the  foreign  words 
in  the  story  and  the  possibility  of  tracing  them  back  to  their 
origin.  But  in  that  case  all  Aryan  languages  can  be  traced 
back  to  their  supposed  mother  tongue,  more  or  less.  To  be 
sure  some  of  the  stories  themselves  can  be  traced  back  to  other 
people  and  races,  from  whom  they  have  thus  been  transmitted 
as  a  whole  or  in  part 

But  with  the  Asiatic  cradle  of  the  Aryan  race  still  more  dis- 
puted to-day  than  it  ever  was,  as  is  shown  by  Taylor  (78), 
Much  (53),  Richards  (66)  and  others,  it  seems  foolish  to  try 
to  seek  the  origin  of  all  our  myths  in  Asia.  Some  of  them  may 
have  originated  there,  for,  as  Petrie  (59)  has  shown,  the 
civilization  and  culture  of  southern  and  southeastern  Asia  seem 
undoubtedly  to  have  developed  earlier  than  those  of  any  other 
region  and  so  presuppose  an  earlier  development  of  the  people 
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living  there,  owing  to  more  favorable  circumstances.  But  this 
doea  not  mean  that  all  our  mytha  originated  there.  Leaving, 
therefore,  John  Fiake  to  "shed  tears  profusely"  over  the  grave 
of  Qellert  while  he  ia  busy  tracing  out  his  Sanskrit  origin  we 
will  proceed  to  call  attention  to  another  theory,  according  to 
which  at  any  rate  some  of  the  mytha  and  legends  may  have 
originated  independently  at  different  places  and  among  dif- 
ferent peoplea. 

Aa  haa  been  shown  before,  the  natural  lawa  engaged  in  mental 
development  are  the  aame  everywhere  and  make  the  mind  react 
in  the  same  way  when  furnished  with  the  aame  stimuli  I: 
reacts  correspondingly  even  if  the  stimulus-object  ia  somewhat 
rent  and  so  one  may  take  the  place  of  another.  For  in- 
stance in  the  Tell  myth  at  one  place  it  is  an  apple,  at  another 
a  nut,  and  at  still  another  a  coin  that  ia  shot  off  from  the 
head  of  a  dear  person  who  in  one  case  ia  a  son,  In  another  a 
•errant,  and  in  at  ill  another  a  relative.  But  in  all  case*  the 
bow  and  arrow  are  used.  Now,  could  not  this  myth  have  origin- 
ated independently  in  places  where  archery  waa  a  well-known 
art  and  much  time  spent  in  perfecting  it  t  Or  take  the  eaae  of 
Oellert  The  dog  haa  been  man 'a  faithful  companion  from 
time  immemorial.  He  haa  watched  over  him  diligently  night 
and  day,  and  man  haa  learned  to  appreciate  and  even  love 
him.  Would  it  be  necessary  under  such  circumstance*  to  trace 
the  origin  of  this  myth  to  Sanskrit  in  order  to  find  an  explana- 
tion for  itt  Would  it  not  be  just  as  feasible  to  assume  that  it 
originated  independently  among  different  peoplea  who  had  much 
to  do  with  this  faithful  companion!  It  seems  that  if  mind 
works  according  to  definite  laws  in  the  same  way  everywhere, 
the  myths  could  easily  arise  everywhere  there  the  conditions 
and  environment  allowed  it.  Hut  \\h-r.  :h--  -  \-  rnsl  conditions 
and  circumstances  did  not  fa  r  where  the  mental  level 

waa  not  adequate  for  such  a  response  the  result  waa  not  obtained 
That  is  to  say  wh<*r<>  th<>  stimulus  could  not  be  given  or  where 
it  could  not  be  responded  to  for  lack  of  appreciation  on  the 
th«>  m\r  not  arise.     That  this  is  true  in 

-•tl'.-T  in  ntal  fields  is  a  well-known  fact  and  there  ia  no  adequate 
reason  why  it  could  not  be  tru»>  in  th«»  formation  of  mytha  also, 
on  may  be  raised  that  this  theory  excludes  the 
possibility  of  transmitting  traditions  and    folklore    fi 
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people  to  another  by  means  of  int.  roommunication  and  contact, 
niul  that  it  necessarily  separates  one  race  from  another,  while 
it  can  be  shown  that  races  have  had  intercommunication  and 
taken  over  mental  products  from  one  another  to  a  greater  or 
letter  degree.    This  may  be  granted,  but  contact  and  intercourse 
themselves  are  no  guarantee  for  the  transmission  of  traditions, 
1..  ......    fchOM  ul|M  -sll"ul(1  ;i'l..j>t  tli''  mental  pm<luets  <>1*  another 

people,  must  have  all  the  paraphernalia  necessary  for  such  a 
transaction  e.  g.  their  mental  and  physical  conditions  must  be 
favorable.  They  must  have  what  Herbart  calls  the  appercep- 
tive  mass,  otherwise  the  adoption  would  be  impossible.  But 
with  this  granted  there  is  only  one  step  to  the  independent 
•pment,  namely,  that  the  right  kind  of  stimulus  be  given, 
just  as  there  is  only  one  step  in  the  transmission,  namely,  that 
the  material  be  presented  for  adoption,  although  this  step  may 
be  somewhat  shorter  and  easier  to  take.  Therefore,  an  out- 
right borrowing  is  not  considered  very  ingenious  by  students 
of  mythology  to-day.  Says  Brinton  j(10)  : 

"I  have  already  referred  to  the  strange  similarity  in  the  myths  of 
savage  nations  far  asunder  in  space  and  kinship.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  not  to  be  found  in  borrowing  or  in  recollection  from  a  common, 
remote  unity;  but  in  the  laws  of  human  mind.  The  same  myths  are  found 
all  over  the  world,  with  the  same  symbolism  and  imagery,  woven  into 
eyelet  dealing  with  the  same  great  question  of  human  thought.  This  is 
because  they  arise  from  identical  psychic  sources,  and  find  expressions 
under  obligatory  forms,  depending  on  the  relation  of  man  to  his  environ- 
ment, and  on  the  unity  of  the  mental  processes  throughout  the  race." 

And  John  Fiske  (23)  writes,  although  he  seems  to  favor  the 
theory  of  central  origin: 

"The  religious  myths  of  antiquity  and  the  fireside  legends  of  ancient 
and  modern  times  have  their  common  root  in  the  mental  habits  of  prime- 
val humanity.  They  are  the  earliest  recorded  utterances  of  men  concern- 
ing the  visible  phenomena  of  the  world  into  which  they  are  born" 
.  "In  primitive  society  the  consideration  of  the  same  phenomena 
leads  to  a  number  of  typical  associations  which  differ  from  our  own,  but 
which  occur  with  remarkable  regularity  among  tribes  living  in  the  re- 
parts  of  the  worM.  '  ' 


These  typical  associations  differ  from  our  own,  because  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  underlies  them  is  not  the  same  in 
both  eases,  but  thHr  regularity  assures  us  that  if  the  same 
stimulus  be  given  and  if  the  mental  development  be  along 
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similar  lines  the  result  will  be  the  tame.    Therefore  wherever 

the  bow  end  arrow  were  known,  end  wherever  the  dog  aaeo- 

th  man  there  waa  *  possibility  f-  r  th-  T.-li  myth  and 

the  Gellert  myth  to  arise,  if  the  mental  development  waa  ade- 

xueh  a  reeponae. 

That  two  »  aeparated  people*  aa  the  Brahmana  and 

the  Mexicans  should  have  borrowed  from  one  am  t  -.tory 

of  the  fish-god  that  sows  the  seed  of  man,  seems  incredible. 
KurthiTinor.-.  primitive  people  did  not  migrate  aa  much  aa 
they  are  supposed  to  have  done,  for,  aa  Brintmi  11)  says: 

ii  proved  by  the  distribution  of  the  oldert  stone  intplsmssti  tftat 
rib*»  were  not  generally  migratory  nnd  had  little  intereovnt 
with  their  neighbour*." 

Ill    NATURE  MYTHS,  THEIR  ORIGIN  AND  IMPORT 

Aa  soon  as  man  began  to  reflect  upon  what  happened  around 

he  began  also  to  form  his  own  explanation  and  opinion  of 

these  phenomena,  as  he  saw  them.    That  he  did  not  come  to  the 

same  conclusion  aa  modern  man  may  well  be  expected.    Coper- 

iil.M).  and  Newton  had  not  yet  expounded  the  p 
tions  of  the  heavenly  orbs  and  formulated  the  laws  of  n; 

and  Darwin  had  not  yet  classified,  described. 
an<l  i  -xplaini-il  th.-  natural  world;  philosophy  had  not  yet  ll€JJUO 
to  m  •!•  ul»ts.  mid  man  was  left  undisturbed  to  ponder 

upon  hat  demanded  solution  around  him. 

sequent  ly  h--  LMV.-  his  own  explanation  of  the  natural  objects 
and  ;nil  pi"  r  as  he  saw  them. 


V'/funi/  Objtct* 

>ng  those  objects  which  early   attraeted 

man's  att»nti.>n  th«   tn,   seems  to  ha\  ••nuni- 

>  \\.-ul.l  1..-  quite  natural,  for.  if  the  Simian 
ancestors  took  to  the  tr«.s  after  having  emerged  from  th<» 
primeval  ocean,  these  played  a  great  role  in  the  sustenance  and 
furt:  ^pecies.  Seemingly  from  the  sup- 

port \\hi.-h  tli.   trees  gave  man  in  his  early  eristepee,  even  if 
li*>  i.  -^  as  seems  to  be  the  present  tendency  to 

aborate  theories  about    lifo-trmi  and 

H  -  f  which  the  Scandinavian  world-ash  Yggdrasil  is 

iost  prominent  and  minutely  worked  out    This  world-ash 
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has  three  roots,  all  in  the  underworld.  Near  the  fountain  of 
Miiner  lay  the  germ  of  Yggdrasil.  From  here  it  grew  up  and 
sent  out  its  roots,  one  towards  the  North,  to  the  fountain  of 
Hwergelmir  in  Nifelhel,  the  second  towards  the  South,  to  the 
fountain  of  Urd,  and  the  third  to  the  fountain  of  Minu  r  PI 
the  middle  of  Ginnungagap.  From  these  fountains  the  tree 
received  nourishment  and  strength,  and  it  grew  to  an  enor- 
mous height  and  spread  its  branches  far  and  wide.  Upon  the 
network  woven  of  the  fine  threads  from  the  three  roots,  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  underworld;  in  the  first  cluster  of 
branches  was  Midgard,  the  home  of  man,  located,  and  in  the 
second  Asgard,  the  home  of  the  gods.  The  top  of  Yggdrasil 
overshadowed  Odin's  hall,  while  the  branches  towered  far  and 
wide  over  all  the  worlds.  The  tree  was  ever  green,  its  leaves 
never  withered,  and  it  supplied  gods  and  men  with  many 
useful  and  indispensable  things. 

But  all  good  things  have  their  enemies,  and  so  Yggdrasil. 
Close  by  the  wondrous  tree,  near  the  fountain  of  Hwergelmir, 
there  lived  a  dragon,  Nidhug,  which  ceaselessly  gnawed  the 
roots,  assisted  by  countless  worms.  They  knew  that  when  the 
tree  died,  the  downfall  of  the  gods  was  at  hand.  But  the  Noras 
or  Fates  who  are  the  servants  of  the  gods,  sprinkle  daily  the 
tree  with  holy  water  from  the  Urdar  fountain  and  thus  main- 
tain its  healthy  condition. 

The  tree  is  a  creation  of  the  gods  who  endowed  it  with  many 
characteristics.  It  contains  the  elements  of  all  past,  present 
and  future  generations;  the  primordial  elements  of  each  indi- 
vidual man  budding  and  maturing  upon  its  branches  are  carried 
away  by  the  storks  which  are  Lodi's  birds  to  those  who  yearn 
for  a  new  being. 

The  Babylonians  developed  a  somewhat  similar  idea  of  a 
world-tree  which,  according  to  Sayce  (69),  was  at  first  the 
cedar  but  subsequently  the  palm.  This  tree  rested  on  the  earth 
with  its  roots  far  down  into  the  abysmal  deep,  where  Ea,  the 
god  of  wisdom,  presided,  and  nourished  the  earth  with  the 
springs  and  streams  which  forced  thoir  way  upwards  from  the 
roots  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Zikum,  the  primordial 
heaven,  rested,  as  it  were,  upon  the  overshadowing  branches  of 
the  mighty  8t«»m.  Within  it  was  tli-  holy  house  of  Davkina, 
the  great  mother,  and  of  Tammuz,  her  son,  "a  temple  too  sacred 
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and  far  hidden  in  the  recceMe  of  the  earth  for  mortal  man  to 


Thu«,  the  pocta  of  the  Eddaa  and  the  Kridu  portray  the 
mythological  faneiea  and  draw  picturea  which  in  many 
reaemble  one  another.  But  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Baby- 

Ionian*  was  more  than  a  world-tree.     It  waa  alao  employed, 

aaysSayoe 

emulations  aad  magie  rites  which  war*  iateaded  to  restots  atremgth 
aad  life  to  the  human  frame.  It  wae  thus  essentially  a  tree  of  life  tad 
the  prototype  and  original  of  those  eonrentioaal  treee  of  life  with  which 
the  walla  of  the  Assyria*  paJaeea  were  adoro*i 


In  the  religion  of  Zarathustra  the  tree  of  life  is  called  Horn 
Ltrowa,  according  to  Zend-Avesta,  by  a  spring  upon  a 
mountain.  It  is  king  of  all  trees.  Ferverdin,  who  is  the  door- 
keeper of  paradise,  like  Riswan  in  the  Moslem  saga,  and  his 
followers  guard  it  against  the  attack  of  Ahriman  who  wanta 
to  possess  it  This  tree  assures  resurrection  to  those  who  die 
in  faith  and  has  the  power  to  reveal  thieves  and  murderers 
before  they  do  any  harm. 

Kalevala,  the  Finnish  national  poem,  tells  of  a  mighty  oak 
which  sprang  from  an  acorn  planted  by  Wainamoinen  and 
which 


"raised  itaelf  above  the  stornekmds 

sasoabfapn  and  causing  the  atara  to  die  in  the  aky  until  a  hero 

at  ita  growth  appealed  to  the  mother,  the  wind.pirit.  who  teat  forth  a 

dwarf  grown  into  a  giant  wboee  strength  orereonea  the  oak.    It  falla  sad 

ita  power  to  beatow  good  ia  only  then  discovered." 


Unlike  Tggdraail  this  world-tree  is  overcome  by  ita 
hut  this  is  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Like  the  Babylonian  cedar 
or  palm  it  is  used  in  incantations  and  magic  rites  to  beatow 
power  and  happiness. 

That  man  or  ii:  inn  ted  from  trees  was  the  belief  not  on 
the  ancient  Scandinavians  where  Ask  and  Embla  were  turned 
into  human  beings  by  the  gods  and  where  the  element*  of  each 
in.iivi.hml  Imds  upon  the  branches  of  Yggdrasi),  bnt  alao  of 
many  other  people.     Heaiod  11s  us  that  Zens  made  a 

brazen  race  of  ash  trees  and  Virgil  (82)  writes: 

><«e  woods  were  first  the  eeat  of  sylvan  powers 
Of  nymphs  and  fauna  and  sarage  man  who  took 
Their  birth  from  trunks  of  trees  aad 
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Ormuzd  gave  soul  to  a  plant  which  ha«l  first  prown  up  single 
but  afterwards  divided  into  two,  Moschia  and  Moschiana,  who 
became  the  parents  of  the  race.  And  the  Mexicans  believed 
that  their  ancestors  had  come  from  the  seeds  of  the  sacreil 
Maricke  palm. 

Closely  related  to  the  world-tree  is  the  belief  in  the  possi- 
bility of  climbing  to  heaven  in  a  tree.  If  the  heaven,  the  land 
of  the  gods,  were  located  in  the  upper  branches  of  that  tree 
upon  whose  lower  ones  the  earth  had  its  place,  why  was  it  not 
possible  to  climb  to  that  place  of  happiness  and  bliss  in  a  treef 
Many  races  far  separated  in  time,  space  and  culture  said  it 
was,  and  their  answer  has  reached  the  nursery  tales  of  our 
own  times. 

That  trees  were  alive,  have  spirit,  sensations,  and  feelings, 
was  the  belief  of  almost  all  ancient  peoples.  Frazer  (25)  has 
shown  that  many  tribes  even  to  this  day  believe  that  to  cut 
down  a  tree  is  to  dispossess  a  soul  and  commit  matricide.  The 
Fiji  Islanders  will  never  eat  a  cocoanut  without  asking:  "May 
I  eat  thee,  my  chief  ?"  And  the  young  among  the  Thompson 
Indians  of  British  Columbia  prayed  to  the  sunflower  root  be- 
fore eating  it. 

Prayers  of  all  kinds  were  offered  to  the  trees.  Their  worship 
ranges  from  the  mere  adoration  till  an  intimate  life-connection 
with  them  like  that  of  the  Dryads  of  Greek  and  Roman  myth- 
ology and  the  Druids  of  Celtic  who  would  suffer  even  unto 
death,  if  their  trees  were  cut  down. 

Almost  every  nation  seems  to  have  developed  a  special  cult 
around  a  special  tree  aside  from  p-janlinir  all  trees  more  or 
less  sacred.  This  singling  out  of  a  particular  tree  is,  how- 
of  a  much  later  date  than  1  ral  belief  in  the  spir- 

ituality of  all  trees  which  is  more  generic. 

The  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars.  The  important  place  which 
the  sun,  moon  and  the  stars  have  occupied  in  man's  life  from 
the  very  earliest  time,  is  wen  in  the  early  development  of 
astronomy  and  astrology.  The  sun  has  dominated  the  day,  the 
moon  th»-  niirht.  and  every  being  has  had  his  star  which  directed 
his  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave;  and  the  MHLM  followed 
such  a  star  from  the  far  East  to  the  manger  at  Bethlehem  to 
pay  homage  to  the  new-born  babe.  The  temples  from  gray 
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ant:.,  a,  (Jrvrcf,  ami  Rome,  down  to  the 

s  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  built  according  to  astro- 
al  considerations,  and  the  very  word  orientation  is  dr 

;stom  of  looking  at  the  tun-rite. 

The  relation  between  the  tun  and  the  noon  has  always  been 
regarded  very  dose  but  not  by  any  means  fixed  all  over  the 

iv  :  ••  man's  idea  of  sexualizwg  everything 
carried  out  here,  too,  but  not  uniformly,  for  among 
the  sun  is  regarded  as  masculine  and  the  moon  as 
\\  In!.-  among  others  the  opposite  holds  true.  Max  Muller  (54), 
loyal  to  his  language  idea  of  mythology,  traces  the  word  moon 
back  to  Sanskrit  and  finds  that  Mas  is  masculine,  and  Ilariey 
(41)  concludes  that  "the  very  word  moon  is  masculine  and 
like  Wordsworth's  child  father  of  the  man."  For  our  pur- 
pose it  matters  not  whether  the  word  sun  or  moon  is  masculine 
or  feminine  as  such,  for  the  gender  of  a  word  will  often 
in  the  same  language.  It  is  the  idea  that  underlies  the 

n  that  is  of  psychic  importance,  and  this  idea  ia  lunda- 
illy  tli.-  same  whether  the  word  moon  or  sun  is  masculine 
in  one  and  feminine  in  another  language,  for  they  are  never 
of  the  same  gender  in  the  same  language. 

•  arly  philosophy  throughout  the  world,"  says  Tylor  (79), 

sun  and  moon  are  alive  and  as  it  were  human  in  their 

nature."    The  Egyptian  Osiris  and  Isis  were  brother  and  sister 

but  also  husband  and  wife  and  identified  with  the  sun  and 

moon.     In  the  Northern  mythology  the  sun  and  moon  ar 

beings,  daughter  and  son  of  Lodur  and  Mimer's  daughter  Natt 

t    an.  I  chosen  by  the  gods  to  drive  the  golden  chars  which 

the  artisans  of  the  underworld  had  made  to  light  the  world. 

ans  1>«  lieved  that  when  the  old  sun  burnt  oot 

and  1*  ft  ill.-  world  in  darkness  a  hero  sprang  into  a  huge  fire, 

descended  into  the  shades  below  and  arose  deified  and  glorious 

in  the  East  as  the  sun  (Tonatiuh).     After  him  another  hero 

sprang  into  th«-  fire  but  it  had  now  grown  dim  and  he  arose 

.-  in  mild.-r  radiance  as  the  moon    M«  t/tli). 

\Vh.-n   ih.-  <;rc«>k  philosophers  and  astronomers  maintained 

that  the  sun  was  <>n  ball  swinging  around  in  the  sky, 

they  caused  great  outcry  and  disturbance  in  the  minds  c  f  both 

the  aristocracy  and  the  populace.     And  Tacitus  (77)  tells  of 
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a  German  chief  who,  when  the  Romans  prepared  to  drive  the 
people  from  the  land,  turned  to  the  sun  and  invoked  it  to  look 
upon  the  vacant  soil. 

The  native  races  of  the  Americas  give  more  or  less  venera- 
tion to  the  sun,  bring  their  sacrifice  and  smoke  their  pip 
its  honor.  The  Dela wares  regarded  it  as  second  in  rank  to 
the  twelve  great  Manitus.  The  Sioux  Indians  regarded  it  in 
appearance  the  maker  and  preserver  of  all  things.  The  Natchez 
of  Louisiana  had  a  complete  sun-worship  in  accordance  with 
which  the  whole  state  was  modelled.  The  priest  was  the  chief 
called  the  sun  or  the  sun's  brother.  The  sun  was  both  th- 
ancestor  and  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas  of  Peru 
who  reigned  as  its  representatives  and  almost  in  its  person. 
They  took  wives  from  the  virgins  of  the  sun's  convent  and  their 
descendants  were  the  solar  race  and  the  ruling  aristocracy. 

Although  the  sun  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  the 
minds  of  primitive  man,  its  worship  is  by  no  means  universal, 
as  some  authors  want  us  to  believe.  It  seems  to  be  somewhat 
restricted  to  the  regions  where  its  beneficial  influence  was 
mostly  felt  and  where  the  changes  occurring  in  nature  with  its 
departure  and  arrival  were  most  manifest.  The  feelings  of 
the  Massogetae  of  Tartary  who  sacrificed  their  horses  to  the 
sun  that  freed  them  from  the  dreadful  miseries  of  the  long 
winter  must  have  been  quite  different  from  those  of  the  people 
of  central  Africa  who  dreaded  the  rise  of  the  morning  sun. 
The  ancient  Scandinavians  did  not  include  the  sun  and  moon 
as  such  among  their  deities  and  their  worship  is  quite  unknown. 
But  where  the  sun  was  less  worshipped  the  moon  seems  to  have 
had  a  greater  place  in  the  people's  mind.  The  savages  of  Brazil 
regulated  their  time  and  their  festivals  and  drew  their  omens 
by  the  moon.  The  tribes  of  the  south  central  part  of  Africa 
watch  for  the  new  moon,  hail  it  and  hold  their  festival  day. 
The  Congo  people  fell  on  their  knees  at  the  first  glimpse  of  it 
and  exclaimed :  "So  may  I  renew  my  life,  as  thou  art  renewed." 
And  the  Hottentots  used  to  dance  and  sing  all  night  at  the  new 
and  full  moon  addressing  all  their  desires  for  prosperity  to  it. 

As  the  ruler  of  night  when  the  influence  of  gloom  and  quiet- 
ness, aided  by  leisure  and  emotional  events,  could  exert  itself 
to  the  utmost,  the  moon  may  well  be  expected  to  have  had  a 
greater  effect  upon  man's  ideas  than  the  sun.  The  moon  could 
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be  looked  at,  meditated  upon  in  special  way  and  observed  in  all 
ita  change*.  In  Greece  it  Ml  m  love  aa  Selene  with  a  beautiful 
udymion,  who  waa  taken  up  with  it  and  afterward* 
became  the  man  in  the  moon  for  the  Greeks.  Here  we  hare 
the  prototype  of  that  myaterioua  face  which  baa  oenaod  to  much 
•peculation  and  wbich  is  met  with  in  all  parta  of  the  wor 
aome  form  or  other.  Baring-Gould  (6)  think*  thai  the  "Jack 

-'>H"  jingle  owea  ita  origin  to  the  old  None  tale  of  t»«> 
children  who  carried  a  bucket  of  water  on  a  pole  and  who  were 
taken  up  by  the  moon.  The  same  idea  goea  through  the  old 
German  story  of  the  man  who  gathered  wood  on  Sunday  and 
aa  penalty  waa  transferred  to  the  moon  where  be  stands  aa  a 
fair  warning.  Similar  legenda  are  found  in  many  other  placea 
and  are  plainly  of  Jewish  or  Christian  origin. 

But  there  are  not  only  human  beings  in  that  heavenly  orb. 
Some  people  have  se«  things  there.    In  India  the  story 

runs  that  a  hare  in  a  famine  offered  to  give  up  hia  flesh  to  a 
Brahman  who  in  n-turn  for  hia  willingness  immortalized  him 
by  drawing  his  face  in  the  moon.  A  similar  legend  is  found 
in  China,  and  a  modified  form  of  it  among  the  Hottentots 
where  the  moon  sent  a  hare  to  tell  the  people  on  earth  that 
just  aa  it  wanes  and  waxes  so  the  people  shall  die  but  me 
again.  But  the  messenger  forgot  the  last  and  moat  important 
clause  for  wh  moon  got  very  angry  and  tried  to  kill  the 

hare  with  a  hatchet     It  missed  him  but  split  his  lip  and  in 

n  got  its  face  scratched  by  the  hare. 

The  stars  are  not  only  personified  but  personal    action    is 
ascribed  to  them.    They  are  even  declared  to  have  lived  on  earth. 

Aborigines  of  Australia  consider  the  Orion  aa  young  men 
dancing  corroboree  and  believe  that  an  ancient  race  waa  trans- 
planted to  heaven  before  the  present  race  came  upon  earth. 
The  Eskimo  held  that  all  stars  were  in  olden  time  men  and 
animals  transplanted  into  the  sky.  The  Pleiades  waa  called  the 
dancers  and  the  morning  star  tbe  day-bringer  with  more  than 
a  superficial  meaning.  An  lowsn  told  of  a  man  who  gated 
at  a  star  until  it  came  down,  talked  to  him  and  directed  htm 
to  a  place  where  there  waa  much  game. 
The  belief  in  the  influence  of  tbe  heavenly  orba  upon  man's 

>  as  strong  aa  it  is  universal.  The  stars  guide  hia  destinies 
and  the  moon  affects  his  mental  and  physical  make-up  from  the 
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cradle  to  the  grave.  But  not  only  man  is  affected.  The  moon 
corrupts  the  flesh,  destroys  the  wood,  grain  and  vegetables, 
the  changes  in  the  weather  and  influences  the  crops. 


B.  Natural  Phenomena 

1.  Eclipses.  Eclipses  had  a  terrifying  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  primitive  man  and  caused  many  to  us  peculiar  stories  to 
be  invented  as  an  explanation  of  the  dreadful  phenomenon. 
Thus  the  Chiquitas  thought  that  the  moon  was  hunted  across 
the  sky  by  a  huge  dog,  caught  and  torn  until  the  blood  dyed 
its  face  red.  In  order  to  drive  away  the  monster  the  people 
used  to  raise  a  frightful  hmvl  and  lamentation  and  shoot  across 
the  sky.  The  Caribs  thought  that  Maboya,  hater  of  all  light, 
sought  to  devour  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  therefore  danced 
and  howled  in  concert  all  day  or  all  night  to  drive  him  away. 
And  the  Peruvians  imagined  an  evil  spirit  in  form  of  a  beast 
eating  the  moon  and  therefore  raised  a  frightful  din  and  beat 
the  dogs  to  join  in  the  concert 

The  same  idea  is  also  found  on  the  South  Sea  Islands  where 
the  sun  and  the  moon  are  supposed  to  be  swallowed  by  an 
offended  deity  but  who  was  induced  by  offerings  to  eject  them 
again.  In  Sumatra  the  one  eats  the  other  but  the  inhabitants 
are  able  to  prevent  it  by  a  tremendous  noise.  In  Hindu  myth 
ology  two  demons  Rahn  and  Ketu  devour  the  sun  and  the  moon 
respectively.  These  are  also  described  in  conformity  with  the 
phenomena:  Rahn  is  black  and  Ketu  is  red,  and  the  usual  din 
is  raised  to  drive  them  off.  But  as  they  are  only  heads,  their 
prey  slips  out  as  soon  as  swallowed.  Another  version  of  the 
myth  says  that  Indra  pursuing  Rahn  with  his  thunderbolt,  rips 
open  his  abdomen  so  that  the  heavenly  body  gets  out  again. 
Ancient  Mongols  and  Chinese  make  the  same  kind  of  clamor 
of  rough  music,  gongs,  and  bells  to  drive  off  the  monster.  And 
the  Siamese  said  in  regard  to  tli<-  Europeans'  ability  to  pi 
the  time  and  extent  of  an  eclipse  that  they  knew  the  monster's 
mealtimes  and  could  tell  how  hungry  he  would  be. 

Romans  flung  firebrands  into  the  air,  blew  trumpets  and 
clanged  brazen  pots  and  pans  in  order  to  save  the  moon.  And 
when  the  soldiers  made  a  mutiny  against  Tiberius,  their  plans 
were  frustrated  by  the  moon  which  suddenly  languished  in  the 
sky.  In  vain  did  they  try  to  rescue  it  for  clouds  came  up  and 
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hid  it  ami  th.-  mutineers  stw  that  the  gods  hid  tamed  sway 
from  their  plot. 

Hut  not  only  external  influence*  or  etnses  were  considered 
as  effecting  an  eclipse.  Internal  causes  or  changes  in  the  ton 
<>r  moon  themselves  were  also  believed  to  bring  about  this 

>menon.  The  Cariba  thought  that  the  moon  was  sick, 
hungry,  or  dying.  The  Peruvians  imagined  the  sun  angry  and 

I  her  fact-  in  total  darkness  to  bring  the  world  to  an  sod. 
The  Hurons  fancied  the  moon  sick  and  arranged  a  rather 
boisterous  concert  in  which  men  and  dogs  participated  in  order 
to  bring  about  its  recovery.  In  Cuniana  it  was  believed  that  the 
sun  and  the  moon  married  but  because  they  had  a  will  of  their 
own  they  began  to  quarrel  and  fight  with  the  result  that  one 
of  them  was  wounded.  In  such  a  quarrel  the  Ojibwa  endear- 

to  distract  th<  ir  a  tt.nt  ion  from  one  another  by  a  tumultuous 
noise  and  so  stop  the  quarrel  and  fight. 

The  changes  of  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  spring 
an-i  tall  -lit  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold  are  very  closely 
conn*  h  the  eclipse-belief.  The  one  is  overcome  by  the 

other  on!  turn  with  renewed  strength  to  conquer  the 

oppressor  and  to  free  and  gladden  the  heart  of  trembling 
humanity,  once  more  asserting  the  power  of  light,  truth,  right- 
and  lit"'-. 


Wind*.    The  winds  that  break  the  forest,  shake  the  rocks, 

and  penetrate  man  have  also  caused  much  wonder  and  specu- 

Ivolus  of  old  h<  )<l  the  winds  imprisoned  in  his  dungeon 

cave  and  tun.-<l  his  harp  after  them,  and  when  the  winds  rustled 

among  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  people  heard  JSolus  play  his  harp. 

Mani  of  New  Zealand  ride  upon  the  winds  and  imprison 

caves,  liut  th.   West  wind  is  too  strong  and  too 

cunning,  for  he  escapes,  hides  himself  in  his  own  cave  and  dies 

away  Maruta.  the  storm-gods,  assume  after 

wont  the  form  of  newborn  babes  and  perform  the  mythic  feats 

of  tin-  rhild  of  Hermes,  tossing  the  clouds  over  the  surging  sea. 

Boreas,  born  of  Astraios  and  Eos,  causes  the  people  to  tremble 

with  ehills  and  hurry  to  their  sh.-lt.-r.     He  chases  the  birds 

from  turner  haunts  to  other  regions  and  ties  in 

soil  and  the  waters, 

The  Polynesian  believed  that  the  wind-gods  lived 
great  rock  which  serves  as  a  foundation  for  the  world.    They 
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held  within  themselves  hurricanes,  tempests,  and  all  destructive 
*  and  employed  them  to  punish  such  persons  as  neglected 
their  worship,  wherefore  in  stormy  weather  large  offerings  and 
liberal  presents  were  brought  them  by  penitent  devotees  who 
were  cither  in  danger  themselves  or  had  friends  in  danger. 
The  four  winds  caused  a  great  mythic  development  among  the 
natives  of  America  in  which  they  are  personified  as  four  broth- 
ers, or  mythic  ancestors,  or  divine  parents  of  mankind. 

I'h  under  and  Lightning.  The  strong  effect  of  thunder  and 
lightning  upon  the  mind  of  primitive  man  is  seen  in  the  myths 
all  ov<  r  tli.-  world.  Rig- Veda  sings  Indra's  glory  and  ascribes 
to  him  the  "  feats  of  the  thunderbolt. "  He  is  also  called  I  in  Ira 
of  the  thunderbolt.  He  smote  Ahi  and  poured  forth  water  upon 

irtli.  \Vhrn  he  hurls  his  thunderbolt  men  believe  in  the 
brilliant  god  and  pay  him  homage.  Twashtar  made  his  glorious 
bolt.  The  North  American  Indians  had  much  to  tell  about 
the  thunder-bird,  as  had  the  ancient  Greeks  of  the  eagle  of  Zeus 
and  the  Scandinavians  of  the  hammer  of  Thor.  The  Assiniboins 
have  seen  this  wondrous  bird  and  the  Dakotas  could  show  his 
footprints,  the  thunder  tracks,  twenty-five  miles  apart,  near  the 
source  of  St.  Peter's  river.  The  Ahts  of  Vancouver  talked 
about  the  mighty  bird  Tootooch  dwelling  far  off  in  the  sky, 
the  flap  of  whose  wings  caused  thunder  and  whose  forked  tongue 
is  seen  in  the  lightning.  The  Mandans  heard  in  the  thunder 
and  saw  in  the  lightning  the  napping  wings  and  flashing  eyes 
of  that  awful  bird  which  belongs  to  or  even  is  Manitu,  the 
Great,  himself.  The  Ahts  say  that  there  were  originally  four 
of  these  great  birds  but  Quawteaht,  the  great  deity,  entered  a 
whale  on  which  they  fed  and  enticed  one  after  the  other  to 
swoop  down  when  he  seized  them  and  plunging  into  the  sea 
drowned  them.  The  last  of  them  was,  however,  too  strong  so 
he  spread  his  wings  and  flew  to  a  distant  height  where  he  still 
remains,  though  he  sometimes  visits  the  earth.  The  Dakotas 
spoke  about  an  old,  large  bird  which  begins  the  thunder  and 
whose  velocity  is  great  He  is  wise  and  kind  and  n«  \.  r  does 
any  harm.  But  the  thunder  is  imitated  and  carried  on  by 
smaller,  young  birds  which  cause  the  rumbling  noise  and  the 
duration  of  the  peals.  These  are  mischievous  and  will  not  listen 
to  good  counsel  and  therefore  do  some  harm  sometimes  but  as 
a  rule  the  Indians  are  not  afraid  of  them. 
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<•  explanation  of  the  thunder  ami  i*a*««**«f  which  it  to 
prominent  among  the  Indiana,  especially  h  America,  it 

found  also  in  other  places.  Thunder  and  lightning  may  be  the 
meatenger  of  the  god  who  live*  far  on  high  and  to  needt  a  not-, 
tenger,  or  cite  the  god  itaelf  aa  in  the  Fiunith  poetry  where 
he  tpeakt  through  the  clouds  and  ahoott  hit  fiery  darta.  When 

dark  in  hut  lofty  abode  he  ttriket  fire  and  we  hear  the 
noiae  and  call  it  thund.-r  and  nee  the  tparks  and  call  them  light* 
ning.  The  Hindu  liuira  hurla  the  thunderbolt  with  hia  bow, 
the  rainbow,  juat  aa  Uko  in  the  Finnish  aaga  and  both  amite 
tin -ir  enemiea  with  those  arrows. 

Closely  conii'vtrd  witli  the  thunder  and  lightning  It  the  rain- 
bow, at  we  might  expect  It  constitute*,  at  we  have  teen,  the 

of  Uko  ira.     The  Israelites  called  it  the  bow  of 

Jahw  i  nidus  the  bow  of  Rama,  and  the  Lappt  the  bow 

s.  th<   t huii' I* T« T,  who  slays  with  it  the  torccrera  that 

hunt  for  men.    Zeus  strcu-h«l  it  down  from  heaven  at  t  sign 

r  and  tempest,  or  it  was  Iris,  the  messenger  between  gods 
and  men,  that  came  down.  In  Scandinavia  it  was  a  bridge 
for  the  gods  to  travel  upon  and  in  Germany  the  souls  of  the 
just  go  over  it  to  paradise 

4.  Creation,  Vegetation,  Reproduction.  A  beginning  of  things 
hat  probably  not  been  conceived  of  by  all  races  in  their  primi- 
tive state.  But  .jmt.-  many  have  had  at  least  tome  conception 
<>f  it,  and  these  seem  to  have  keenly  appreciated  th*  dilemma  of 
postulating  an  absolute  creation.  The  law  of  causality  exerted 
early  its  power  upon  mind  and  primitive  man  solved  the  prob- 
lem in  his  way. 

Among  those  elements  which  man  postulated  at  primeval 
was  water  the  most  prominent  and  universal.     The  primeval 
ocean  with   its  boundless  extension  and   its  necessity   for  th.- 
nee  of  all  life  appealed  early  and  powerfully  to  man's 
power  of  imagination.     In  th.-  water  all  possibilities  were  pres- 
ent.   But  this  boumllett  extension  was  sterile,  until  a  er 
power  art.  .1   up.>n   it  and   frurtiti.il   it.     In  (Jeneais  the  spirit 
B  brooded  over  the  face  of  the  waters.     In  Kalevala 
iple  flon  the  water  and  hatched  land.    And  in  the 

Eddas  the  fountain  of  creative  Wisdom  mingled  its  contents  with 
the  streams  of  the  two  other  primeval  fountains  and  produced 
the  primordial  elements. 
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Some  Athapascans  held  that  a  mighty  bird  descended  to  the 
ocean  and  instantly  the  earth  arose  and  remained  on  the  surface 
of  the  waters.  The  same  bird  called  forth  all  animals  and 
man.  Tin  gnu-Ins  believed  that  there  was  in  the  beginning 
nothing  l»nt  water.  «tni.-t  water,  in  which  the  mothers  and  the 
fathers  slept  until  Hurikan,  the  mighty  wind,  passed  over  it 
and  called  forth  the  earth.  And  the  Xunis  supposed  that  the 
great  All-father  impregnated  the  water  and  from  this  union 
everything  came  into  existence. 

Thr  llrhnws  postulated  a  god  who  existed  and  in  tin-  begin- 
ning created  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  things  with  them  by 
the  power  of  his  word.  So  easily  could  not  the  ancient  Scan- 
ians  dispose  of  the  problem.  For  them  there  was  in  the 
beginning  (iininmga-gap,  a  yawning  gulf  whose  depth  no  eye 
could  fathom  and  three  elements  or  powers,  the  cold,  the 
warmth,  and  the  creative  wisdom.  This  Ginnunga-gap  or  chaos 
is  the  empty  space  in  which  the  world  was  created.  Hindu, 
Greek,  and  Teutonic  mythology  agree  in  making  this  the  first 
postulate.  They  also  agree  in  making  water  the  primordial 
element.  The  cold  waves  from  the  North,  the  world  of  mist  and 
darkness,  flowed  into  this  chaos  and  formed  the  primeval  ocean 
out  of  which  the  world  has  arisen.  The  life-giving  principle 
which  was  necessary  for  the  production  of  this  world  was  the 
warmth  and  came  from  the  South.  This  met  the  cold  waves 
in  the  chaos  and  partly  melted  their  icy  element  and  formed 
thereby  the  vital  drops  out  of  which  the  world  was  made,  the 
teed  of  Yggdrasil,  the  world-ash,  and  the  like.  The  creative 
wisdom  shaped  and  guided  this  first  formation  as  well  as  the 
following.  The  three  fountains,  Hwergelmir,  Urd,  and  Mimer, 
contain  the  vital  sap  necessary  for  the  world-tree  to  grow  and 
develop. 

When  the  cold  and  the  warmth  met  in  the  chaos  there  origin- 
ated, also,  from  this  fusion  the  primeval  cow,  in  Teutonic  myth- 
ology called  Audumla.  By  her  actions  she  brought  forth,  also 
tli«-  watery  element,  the  world-giant,  Ymer,  and  the  pro- 
trenitnr  of  irods  and  men,  Buri  (Gayomant),  who  seems  to  be 
the  personification  of  the  wind,  the  father  of  all  the  other  storm 
gods.  Of  Ymer's  body  is  the  visible  world  made. 

The  idea  in  Greek  mythology  is  somewhat  similar.     In  the 
fathomless  chaos  Erebus,  mist,  water,  and  Night,  darkness,  and 
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Earth  were  produced.     Earth  gives  birth  to  (Vaunt, 

h  envelop*  her  and  given  birth  to  Oecanus,  the  Titan*,  etc. 

In  HIM. iu  mythology  a  later  version  makes  the  Brahma  lay 
the  mundane  egg  in  the  bottomless  chaos,  hatch  it  himself 
and  then  come  f n  m  tin*  very  same  egg  himself  and  of  iu 
contents  make  the  visible  worl<l.  In  th.-  Upanishads  (80)  Sat 
(=that  which  is)  is  made  the  source  of  all  things.  Sat  produces 
progressively  heat,  (heat  leads  to)  water,  (water  leads  to) 
earth,  and  by  a  mixture  of  these  everything  else  is  produced. 
•  is  an  intimation  that  Brahma  is  identical  with  Sat  as 
u.  II  aa  with  Atman. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  primitive  notion  of  the  Hindus 
thoughts  noon  centered  around  a  trinity,  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva,  but  those  are  in  modern  Hinduism  only  three  forms 
or  eharaet.-rs  of  the  same  lirahma  is  the  creator,  Vishnu 

the  preserver,  and  Siva  tin-  destroyer.  They  are  sometimes 
represented  singly  with  th. -ir  »;..  rial  <  mblems,  sometimes  jointly 
in  one  body  with  three  heads.  Their  origin  is  rather  nebulous. 
In  some  Pa  run  as  they  are  represented  as  sprung  from  a  female 
source  Adi-Sakti  (the  original  powers).  In  other  that  Adi- 
Sakti  produced  a  seed  from  which  Siva  was  born  and  he  became 
the  father  of  Vishnu,  and  in  still  other  that  a  flower  of  th-- 
Tamarosa  plant  (water  lily)  sprung  from  the  navel  of  Vishnu 
gave  birth  to  Brahma  who  laid  the  mundane  egg  tnfntiom>d 
abo\ 

There  seems  to  be  both  in  Hindu.  Teutonic,  and  other  myth- 
ologies a  dim  conception  of  an  all- father  who  was  uncreated 
and  by  whose  influence  the  world  was  created,  but  this  concep- 
tion was  so  vague  thn  unable  means  was  resorted  to  for 
xplanation  of  the  visible  world. 

The  god  or  the  creator  is  often  referred  to  as  the  father  more 
or  less  literary  of  all  things  and  as  such  associated  with  one 
or  nv  being*.  Exceptions  to  this  occur,  however, 

and  the  god  I  rth  oflTsprini;  without  the  help  of  a  mute. 

aa  for  instance  the  Satapatha  Brahmana's  story  of  Mani.  the 
Ph.i nician  ancestor  of  the  race,  and  the  first  Zoroastrian  being, 
split  up  later  by  Ahum  Mazda. 

All  primitn  n  myths  abound  in  sexual  idea.    Uranus 

and  Oaea  had  marital  relations  which  Cronus,  their  son,  once 
prevented  and  by  his  awful  deed  caused  the  birth  of  the  beau- 
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t if ul  Afrodite.  Cronus  married  his  sister  Rhea  and  swallowed 
all  his  children  except  Zeus  who  punished  his  father  for  his 
crime.  Zeus  indulged  in  so  many  love-affairs  with  goddesses 
and  mortal  maidens  that  his  reputation  has  become  quite  bad. 
Hera's  jealousy  caused  him  to  conduct  his  courtships  often 
secretly  and  in  disguise. 

The  same  loose  family  idea  goes  through  the  Teutonic  myth- 
ology. The  gods  and  goddesses  intermarry  not  once  only  but 
many  times  and  produce  a  large  number  of  offspring.  And  the 
Hindu  deities  are  still  worse  as  far  as  their  morals  arc  con- 
cerned. Brahma  seduced  Parvati,  the  wife  of  Siva  who  avenged 
himself  by  striking  off  one  of  his  heads.  He  married  his  own 
daughter,  Saras  vat  i,  but  not  daring  to  satisfy  his  incestuous 
passion  under  human  forms,  he  changed  himself  to  a  stag  and 
•'•  a  hind.  Again,  as  Prajapati,  he  offers  violence  to  his 
own  child. 

In  Teutonic  mythology  Odin,  Vile,  and  Ve  participated  in 
creating  man  by  transforming  two  trees  Ask  and  Embla  into 
human  beings.  The  trees  grew  up  from  seeds  which  Yggdrasil 
had  dropped  into  the  earth.  What  took  place  at  the  creation 
of  the  first  man  takes  place  at  the  creation  of  every  man.  The 
fundamental  part  of  every  being  buds,  blossoms,  and  ripens 
into  fruit  on  the  branches  of  the  world-overshadowing  ash 
whence  it  is  carried  to  women  who  want  to  be  caressed  by 
children.  Vile,  the  lord  of  the  fire-drill  and  the  inflamer,  places 
it  in  the  bosom  of  the  mothers. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  creations  of  mythic  fancy  is  the 
world-mill  Grotti  which  the  primeval  artisans  built  in  the  under- 
world. The  upper  in  ill -stone  is  turned  around  by  nine  giant- 
esses who  walk  along  the  edge  of  the  earth  and  push  a  in«m 
strous  beam.  With  the  mill-stone  the  firmament  is  also  moved 
around 

By  tin-  friction  of  the  mill-stone  the  holy  fire  was  originated 
and  with  it  the  god  !!•  nudal  who  thus  is  the  holy  fire  imperson- 
ated. He  was  born  in  the  image  of  a  child  by  the  nine  giant- 
esses who  turn  the  world-mill  by  pushing  the  beam  which  is 
thus  the  first  fire-drill.  Vile,  the  inflamer  and  the  supervisor 
of  the  world-mill,  gives  the  same  fire-drill  to  man  after  his 
creation. 
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C.  Note*  on  A'fl/m*  Jfyf  Aj 

With  this  cursory  perusal  of  the  objeeU  and  phenomena  of 
nature  whu-h   interested  primitive  man  and  which  irrtvistibly 

•ted  hia  attention  and  called  fur  *mie  kind  of  explanation 
we  may  have  gained  a  background  on  which  to  bate  an  inter- 
pretation  and  eoneluaion  as  to  his  procedure  and  method  in 
dealing  with  the  external  world.  Let  it  not  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  foregoing  includes  all  the  object*  of  interest 
and  wonder  to  j  man,  nor  that  it  arranges  them  in 

importance,  because  that  is  not  so,  since  everything 
under  the  sun  has,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  the  cause  of 
speculation  au-i  mt.nst  Hut  those  things  enumerated  may 
serve  aa  examples  of  what  busied  his  mind  and  therefore  repre- 
sent  the  trend  of  thought  he  usually  followed  in  dealing  with 
the  world  an  »mnl  him.  That  the  explanations  which  he  made 
do  not  concur  with  those  given  in  modern  time  or  that  he  did 

follow  the  same  kind  of  procedure  in  reaching  his  con- 
clusions, ought  not  to  cause  any  surprise  or  make  us  reject  them, 
because  the  different  <  -ii  can  not  be  compared.  To  deny 

nality  and  power  of  invention  to  primitive  man  would  be 
to  give  ourselves  away  completely,  for  if  anybody  was  original 
and  in  v.  -Hi  i  \.-  li.-  was.  But  it  is  very  difficult  for  modern  man 

vrst   himself  of  the  preconceived  idea  of  superiority  and 

•  •asy  for  him  to  look  down  upon  preceding  ages  as  inferior. 
Inferior  they  may  be  but  only  relatively  not  absoluU-i 
we  judge  each  p«  ap>  in  \\w  light  of  the  one  just  pre- 

ceding, as  we  must  do  in  order  to  be  jiwt  and  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned, the  conclusion  to  which  we  come,  may  be  quite  different, 
and  the  age  of  primitive  man  stand  forth  as  the  most  remark- 
able and  progressive  of  all.  The  historical  setting  must  never 
be  overlooked  in  jiulirintf  tl  s  of  a  certain  ape.  To 

compare  twentieth  century  B.  C.  with  twentieth  o-ntury  A.  D. 
and  then  exult  <>\.  r  the  enlightenment  of  the  latter  at  the 
expense  of  tin-  former  would  Jx»  exceedingly  unfair.  Neither 
can  we  compare  the  people  of  each  period  with  one  another 
without  taking  the  social  rtanding  as  well  as  the  personal  char- 
acter into  consideration.  A  university  president  and  a  wood- 
land fanner  of  to-day  belong  both  to  the  twentieth  century  but 
to  two  different  classes  of  people  both  in  regard  to  social 
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ing  and  mental  development;  but  both  are  men  and  both  may 
be  Aryan. 

That  the  influence  of  natural  phenomena  upon  the  mind  of 
primitive  man  was  great  is  certain,  but  still  \vr  might  over- 
ate this  influence  or  emphasize  one  at  the  expense  of 
aunt h«T.  perhaps  equally  important,  in  our  attempts  to  unearth 
the  different  opinions  that  have  come  down  to  us,  presumably 
from  gray  antiquity.  No  doubt  many  of  the  interpretations 
imposed  upon  our  remote  ancestors  and  ascribed  to  them  are 
wrong  and  products  of  the  imagination  of  comparatively  mod- 
« i  n  times.  Have  we  not  in  our  endeavor  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  the  records  of  primitive  man's  thought  made  them  more 
intricate,  complex,  and  too  one-sided  than  they  really  aret 
'•  was  a  time  and  that  time  has  hardly  passed  yet  when 
almost  every  myth  was  considered  a  solar  myth  and  almost 
every  hero  a  solar  hero  just  as  if  nothing  but  the  sun  existed 
for  primitive  man.  \\'hy  all  other  phenomena  and  objects, 
and  many  of  them  concerned  man  more  closely  than  the  sun, 
were  left  unnoticed  nobody  seems  to  offer  an  explanation  for, 
and  still  Mahaffy  (52)  remarks: 

"I  <\o  not  suppose  that  any  ancient  Aryan  possessed  with  good  diges- 
tive powers  and  endowed  with  sound  common-sense  ever  lay  awake  half 
of  the  night  wondering  whether  the  sun  would  come  back  again." 

And  when  Sir  George  Gray  (quoted  by  Tylor,  79)  told  some 
of  the  Australian  natives  about  countries  where  the  sun  never 
sets  during  part  of  the  year 

"their  astonishment  knew  no  bounds,  and  an  old  man  said  'Ah  that  must 
be  another  sun,  not  the  same  as  the  one  we  see  here ; '  and  in  spite  of  all 
my  argument  to  the  contrary  the  other  adopted  this  opinion." 

According  to  this  theory  Tell  is  a  solar  hero;  0«lipus  is  the 
sun  himself  who  slays  his  father  Laios,  the  Night-demon,  and 
in  the  evening  is  united  to  Jokasta,  the  Dawn,  who  gave  birth 
to  him  in  the  morninp,  just  as  the  Vedic  Indra,  the  sun,  born 
of  Dahana  (Daphne),  the  Dawn,  whom  he  afterwards  marries. 
his  Vedic  story  the  Greeks* says  Cox  (14),  added  the  rest 
"in  order  to  satisfy  a  moral  feelinp."  Thus  Oedipus  is  exposed 
like  Paris  upon  Ida,  the  earth  which  in  this  case  is  Caetheron, 


the  sunlight  in  the  morning  lies  upon  the  hillside.    The  Sphinx 
Is  the  storm-demon  who  sits  on  the  cloud-rock  and  imprisons  the  rain. 
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aad  dealrojn  her,  *•   In.lra  -U>.   Vitra  bringing  nun  upon  the 
rarlh." 

The  Erinyes  are  the  personification  of  daylight 

"which  rwmte  Ihe  evil  deeds  doM  under  the  ehadowe  of  aifht  The 
grove  of  the  •riajea  ie  the  fairy  Dei-work  of  cloud*  which  are  the  ir*t 
to  reeeive  aad  the  last  to  loee  the  light  of  the  ana  ia  the 
evening*;  hence  although  Oedipua  diee  ia  a  thuadaratorm  yet  the 
idea  are  kind  to  him  and  hi«  latt  hour  ia  oae  of  deep  ] 

.{Utlh 

With  all  <lue  respect  f«>r  the  HUH  and  its  influence  upon  the 
man,  UM  well  as  for  ail  curioua  interpretation* 
of  primitive  legen<is  that  have  come  down  to  us,  this  solar  inter- 
pretation seems  nevertheless  too  narrow  to  be  accepted.  It 
leaves  too  many  other  phenomena  out  of  account,  although  they 
may  have  been  just  as  striking  and  mysterious  to  man  in  his 
early  habitat  as  the  sun.  We  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  that 
the  moon,  although  perhaps  lesser  in  glory,  has  had  a  greater 
influence  upon  man's  mind  and  career  than  the  sun.  The  moon- 
lore  is  more  prominent  than  the  sun-lore  in  all  parts  of  the 
worKi. 

The  tree  seems  to  have  been  a  very  interesting  object  f*»r 
primitive  man,  for  all  over  the  world  we  find  temple  groves, 
sacred  groves,  trees  actually  worshipped,  world  trees,  sacred 
trees,  life  trees,  etc.,  beside  a  great  tree  lore.  QuanU 
k(62)  makes  an  attempt  to  correlate  all  this  with  the  theory 
that  man  or  man's  progenitors  once  upon  a  time  liv«l  in 

li  therefore  play  such  a  great  role  in  his  life. 

this  is  so  or  not  the  fact  remains  that  the  tree  has  occupied 

l»lacr  in  man's  thmiirht  from  the  earliest  time, 

If  -nissiM.'  to  .in  present  day  data  to  past 

experiences  the  returns  to  President  Hall's  (38)  Questionnaire 
"ii  1-Yar  ahow  a  very  int.'ivstim:  faet.  The  objects  most  feared 
at  present  time  are  the  liirhtnini:  ami.  u-  rder,  the  ser- 

pents.    Why  lightning  and  serpents  should  be  feared  so  oat 
to  their  real  danger  is  a  very  interesting  question 
and   iv.-  lull  suggests,  and  QuanU  takes  up  the  sug- 

gest i-  -  may  be  atavistic  and  due  to  the  arboreal 

condition  of  primitive  man,  because  in  that  kind  of  life  he  was 
injury  both  by  lightning  and  snakes,  since  light- 
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explained  and  the  thing  explaining  are  older  than  their  new 
iiiti-rrrlatinii,  their  mythological  significance. 

But  as  soon  as  he  became  conscious  of  the  fact  that  something 
grew  just  as  he  did  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have 
life  as  he  had,  or  be  as  he  was,  with  the  same  sensations  and 
feelings  as  he  had ;  when  he  became  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
something  moved  he  inferred  that  it  must  have  the  same  power 
of  locomotion  as  he  had;  and  when  he  consciously  saw  that 
something  acted  in  the  same  way  as  he,  purposely,  he  concluded 
that  volition  and  purpose  guided  the  action  as  it  <li<l  Ins  own. 
I'riiuitive  man  did  not  need  to  have  more  than  these  tlm, 
factors  growth,  motion,  and  purposive  action,  in  order  to 
explain  the  whole  universe  after  his  fashion.  From  those 
eaaea  in  which  these  were  manifest  he  inferred  that  everything 
else  must  )><>  in  the  same  way  endowed  with  the  same  properties 
with  which  he  and  other  objects  were  endowed.  Therefore, 
when  a  tree  grew,  a  river  flowed,  and  an  animal  acted,  tiny 
were  prompted  by  the  same  powers  that  made  him  grow,  move, 
and  act.  Says  Hewitt  (43):  "By  primitive  man  all  motions 
and  all  activities  were  interpreted  as  manifestations  of  life  and 
will."  That  some  things  did  neither  grow,  nor  move,  nor  make 
any  other  sign  of  life  did  not  cause  him  to  doubt  his  own  in- 
terpretation. For,  says  Hewitt,  "things  animate  and  things 
inanimate  were  comprised  in  one  heterogeneous  class,  sharing  a 
common  nature."  He,  as  Baldwin  (4)  says  of  the  child,  pro- 
jected himself  into  the  external  world  and  strictly  interpreted 
it  in  terms  of  himself.  For  this  reason  he  understood  tin*  winds 
as  either  personifications  of  some  individuals  nearly  related  as 
in  the  myths  of  some  of  the  Indians,  but  more  often  they  were 
the  breath  of  a  mighty  being  who  was  sometimes  friendly,  some- 
times hostile,  as  among  the  Australians.  The  noise  which  the 
birds  make  when  they  rise  from  the  ground  resembles  some- 
what a  distant  thunder,  especially  if  they  are  large,  and  prim- 
it  iv-  man  seized  the  opportunity  and  said  that  the  thunder  was 
the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  a  large  thunder-bird.  Thus  he 
explains  one  phenomenon  with  the  help  of  another. 

In  this  way  the  natural  objects  were  personified  or  endowed 
with  the  same  powers  and  attributes  as  man.  Behind  the 
natural  phenomena  were  placed  powerful  beings  who  acted  in 
them.  Sometimes  the  natural  objects  were  handled  by  powerful 
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individual*  at  the  sun  and  the  mooo  in  the  Norse  mythology. 
All  natural  phenomena  were  at  aome  time  or  other  attributed 
to  somebody,  although  this  doea  not  appear  plainly  in  all  cases, 
and  all  natural  object*  were  aometime  endowed  with  human 
faculties  Or,  aa  Klaataeh  (48)  maintains,  the  ntfmtal  proeeai 
waa  the  other  way  around  and  peraona  were  elementariseti.  m 
stead  of  the  elementa  being  personified.  In  Urn  way  there  ia  a 
difference  between  the  natural  object*  and  the  natural  phe- 


ling  had  thus  a  soul  of  its  own  or  perhaps  belter 
sharetl  m  th.-  soul  common  to  all  and  was  prompted  by  the  same 
hing  waa  su  .  the  same   f.-hn-s  and 

ami  h« utility  ••xisted  among  tin*  ditTerent 
mi  it  irs  or  beings  that  bepeopled  the  universe.  The  sun  pursued 
the  moon  and  the  moon  the  sun,  somewhere  in  a  pleasant,  some- 
where in  an  unpleasant  nuxxi  i  \  thing  was  subject  to  the 
same  weaknesses  and  could  be  helped  by  concerted  a 

:i  adversities  or  accidents  happened  to  man  in  his  business, 
when  something  went  wrong  or  contrary  to  his  plans,  the  cause 
was  always  sought  in  th<>  hostile  feelings  of  some  beings  who 
had  to  be  warded  off  either  by  friendly  action  or  by  force  of 
arms.  The  antagonists  must  either  be  placated  or  conquered 
in  some  way.  1  <  this  reason  sacrifices  were  offered,  tricks 
were  played,  and  the  best  results  obtained  in  the  best  way 
possible. 

Thus  we  see  that  tin-  interpretations  which  man  made  of  the 
phenomena  around  him  were  derived  from  his  own  life.  Activi- 
ties which  he  was  engaged  in  were  attributed  to  things  around 
the  heavenly  bodies  above  him,  and,  later  on.  to  the  more 
tic  gods.    What  lie  <1M  others  must  do,  as  he  frit  others 
must  feel,  and  in  the  same  circumstances  he  liveil  others  most 

So  completely  analogous  was  his  reasoning,  so 
pletely  was  his  logic  that  it  took  him  a  long  tii 

to  think  of  anything  different  from  himself.    Says  Hewitt  (43) : 

"AH  things,  therefore,  were  thought  to  hare  life  and  to  exereiae  will, 
whoae  beheata  were  aceompliahed  through  orenda— Uiat  to  through  magic 

power,  reputed  to  be  inherent  in  all  thing*.     Thin  all  r** rni,  all 

carnage*,  and  all  activities  were  interpreted  a*  result   of  magic  power 
directed  by  some  controlling  mind." 

This  mind  was  considered  the  ultimate  source  of  all  things 
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ami  n.nsr,|urntly  inhabited  all  things  and  made  them  powerful 
•fancies  for  good  and  for  evil.  We  find  the  same  tendency  in 
the  child  of  to-day.  The  stone  that  breaks  the  doll,  the  door 
that  hit*  the  head,  or  the  chair  that  tumbles  over  are  all  living 
agencies,  conscious  of  what  they  are  doing,  and  a  certain  satis- 
faction is  felt  in  seeing  them  punished.  But  whether  this  is 
a  remnant  of  primitive  thought  or  caused  by  the  surroundings 
is  a  question  difficult  to  settle. 

The  idea  that  this  supersensuous  agent,  the  soul,  was  a 
separate  entity  which  could  leave  the  body  and  journey  to  lands 
far  nil'  and  return  with  wonderful  tidings  originated  in  all 
probability  in  the  dreams.  In  these  dream-excursions  the  soul 
met  other  souls,  conversed  with  them  and  came  back  to  tell  t hi- 
story. That  this  phenomenon  had  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the 
plastic  mind  of  primitive  man  is  certain.  To  it  may  be  traced 
not  only  the  belief  in  a  soul  as  a  separate  entity,  but  also  the 
belief  in  spirits  with  whom  man  could  communicate  and  who 
could  inspire  and  influence  him  as  well  as  reveal  the  unknown. 

The  idea  of  immortality  may  also  have  got  a  strong  impetus 
from  the  same  source  but  it  may  have  grown  out  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  unconsciously.  The  mysterious  is  always  a  great 
notion-producer  and  when  reality  is  not  known  most  every! hiiiy 
is  mysterious. 

These  facts  given  there  is  but  one  step  to  the  formation  of 
gods  who  were  also  made  by  primitive  man  in  his  own  ima<_r<\ 
with  attributes  and  characteristics  like  himself.  This  step  was 
taken  when  man  felt  his  inability  to  cope  with  a  given  situation 
and  perceived  stronger  and  more  mysterious  powers  than  his 
own.  That  the  gods  were  or  became  greater  than  he  was  a 
necessary  result  of  his  inability  to  master  a  given  situation, 
and  of  the  feeling  of  dependence  which  man  got  durinir  his 
long  infancy  and  which  Sehleiernmcher  (39)  defines  as  religion, 
as  well  as  from  the  idea  of  co-operation  developed  later  in 
life.  It  was  necessary  to  anthropomorphize  the  gods  in  order 
to  understand  them,  and  this  tendency  is  clearly  illuslrat* •<!  in 
all  ancient  as  well  as  in  the  more  modern  religions.  And  we  are 
not  yet  able  to  divest  our  gods  of  the  human  attributes  which 
our  ancestors  gave  them.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible,  for  we 
may  not  be  able  to  conceive  of  any  gods  except  in  anthropo- 
morphic terms. 
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•he  personal  in  the  most  important  part  in  prtmi- 
reltgion  and  wit  ,  there  could  be  no  religion,  and 

the  i  )>etween  man  and  hia  goda  waa  purely  pcraonal. 

Fear  which  haa  played  and  atill  doea  aueh  a  large  role  in  the 
explanation  of  the  origin  <>f  religion  and  the  creation  of  the 
goda,  ia  surely  only  a  secondary  factor  and  at  beat  only  one 
among  several.  Fear  of  the  goda  could  not  have  created  the 
goda,  aa  Hrint*  n  (10)  rightly  says,  but  eoaaciooa  volition  and 
•sive  acting  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  goda  are 
rearr-  ,-..ul,i  n..t  have  been  feared  l--f-  r.  they  had  been 

eoneeived  of  even  if  the  Liange-Jamea  theory 

0  th.-m.     \\ .    must  not  confuse  the  •'  r  ligion 

\\ith  tl:.-  origin  <>r  first  conception  of  the  goda.     It  iiuirht  there- 
very  well  t>c  a  strong  factor  in  the  origin  <»f  n-liu'ion  but 
with  tli.-  origin  of  the  goda.    And  aa  Klaatach 
says,  "th-    fear  of  the  influence  of  a  powerful  dead  man,  espe- 
cially a  shaman,  ia  the  embryonal  stage  of  fear  of  god  present 
in  the  highest  religious  aytt*  There  is  thus  the  personal 

element  present  in  the  beginnings  of  all  religions  and  in  the 
first  conception  of  the  goda.  And  Robertson  Smith  (72)  haa 
shown  that  fear  did  not  enter  into  the  primitive  n-liiriona  to 
any  great  extent.  This  is  a  comparatively  modem  idea  and 
•>i9  especially  to  Christianity.  The  idea  of  sin  waa  not 
clearly  developed  in  primitive  times,  and  punishment  could  con- 
sequently not  be  conceived  of.  The  goda  were  feared  mostly 
own  sake  because  they  were  capable  of  both  good  and 
evil.  With  the  endowment  of  eopeekmi  volition  given,  fear  cer- 
tainly entered  in  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  religion  aa 

s  still  another  factor  which  played  a  great  role  in 
of  the  sods  and  their  worship,  namely  rfriirc,  purely 
id  generioaily  human.     This  desire  waa  manifest  in 
h  wan  tin  ir  to  get  away  from  an  enemy,  to  reach  safety  and 
to  satisfy  hia  own  wants  and  pleasures.     For  instance,  when 
he  waa  down  -muii-l  and  an  enemy  appeared,  ia  it  too 

much  to  assume  that  he  manifested  a  distinct  desire  to  get 
back  to  the  tree  where  he  felt  more  at  home  and  where  he 
could  ward  off  the  enemies  more  easily!  This  is  not  purely 
conjectures  either  for  in  the  primitive  religions  the  tree  occu- 
pies so  large  a  place  which  ia  difficult  to  explain  without  ircouiae 
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to  some  such  theory  as  this.  Even  if  man's  progenitors  took 
to  the  ground  before  be  became  man,  he  might  nevertheless  have 
retorted  to  the  tree  in  times  of  danger  habitually  and  thus 
begin  to  worship  it  first  of  all  objects  that  afterwards  entered 
into  his  religious  consciousness  and  became  a  part  thereof.  This 
desire  was  of  course  not  limited  to  the  idea  of  reaching  the  tree 
but  extended  to  other  fields  and  activities  as  well.  It  prompt* d 
man  to  obedience  and  submission  and  gave  him  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  try  to  obtain  whatever  his  desire  led  him  to. 

But  when  primitive  man  had  his  gods  ready,  they  felt  as  he 
did,  but  in  a  greater  measure;  the  same  motives  that  prompted 
him,  prompted  also  them;  and  the  same  desire  that  stimulated 
him,  stimulated  them.  Nothing  that  man  felt,  did,  or  was,  or 
was  stimulated  by,  was  too  low  or  too  high  for  the  god-.  Km 
thermore,  man's  social  organisations  and  institutions  were  also 
ascribed  to  them.  As  he  was  born  into  this  world,  so  were 
they.  Each  god  had  his  father  and  his  mother,  just  as  man, 
although  there  was  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  all  of 
tin  in,  because  they  were  so  many  and  their  pedigrees  some- 
what uncertain.  How  the  first  one  came  into  existence  was  a 
difficult  problem  to  solve.  The  Hebrews  assumed  that  they 
were  eternal ;  the  Scandinavians  that  the  creating  principle  was 
al  and  that  the  gods  sprung  from  that  in  due  course  of 
time.  Almost  invariably  man  was  created  by  his  gods  in  some 
way  or  other.  The  gods  were  married,  had  families,  and  were 
led  by  sexual  desire  to  commit  horrible  things  which  we  must 
not  call  crimes,  because  they  were  committed  by  the  gods.  That 
all  these  conceptions  were  derived  from  man's  own  domain 
is  certain.  Such  as  he  was,  such  were  also  his  gods,  and  as 
In*  lived,  so  did  they  also  live.  They  were  a  mere  copy  on  a 
large  scale  of  himself.  They  were  real  and  entirely  human 
but  belonged  to  the  realm  of  the  unknown  and  consequently 
gave  room  for  the  play  of  the  human  imagination. 

If  man  was  mortal,  his  gods  were  mortal  and  doomed  to  die, 
if  nothing  intervened.  But  to  prevent  their  growing  old  and 
8ubse*|u< -nt  death  a  remedy  was  discovered.  Thus  the  Scan- 
dinavian gods  ate  of  Iduna's  apples,  the  Hindu  gods  drank 
the  immortal  Soma,  and  the  Greek  gods  partook  of  the  divine 
nectar  to  pain  this  prerogative.  When  this  elixir  was  denied 
them  they  grew  old  and  feeble.  But  in  the  long  run  this  elixir 
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WM  not  strong  enough  lo  maintain  thetn.  They  died,  anyway, 
died  a  natural  death,  n«  t  ..nly  Tan,  the  great,  whose  dcmth 
waa  publirly  announced  and  greatly  lamented,  but  the  rat 
of  thrni,  X.-UM,  (Mm,  ll.-ra,  Krcya,  and  thoae  left  are  in  the 
proceaa  of  dying.  Thia  catastrophe  could  not  take 

place  at  once  but  waa  brought  about  by  a  alow  proceat  which 

pace  tome  what  with  the  development  of  man 'a  thinking 

i -eaaoning  power,  for  when  man  begins  to  think  and  reason 
th.    -•  «ls  tremble  in  the  jawa  of  death 

In  this  proeeaa  we  ni«\  uish  tlirce  or  four  different 

stages  more  or  leai  clearly  marked  out.     In  the  firat  concep- 

iic  goda  the  object  waa  the  god  and  the  god  waa  the 

•       Lain-   .'ii    the  goda  were   imminent    in    t: 
pi"  i^  1>   thus  came  to  represent  them.     Still  later 

the  goda  disappeared  nit  inly  from  the  object  and  took  up 
abodes  far  off  in  the  cloudy  heaven*  or  on  the  l»fty 
mountains  from  where  they  still  visited  man  now  and  then 
and  still  acted  in  the  phenomena.  At  this  stage  most  of  the 
more  carefully  worked  out  theogonies  were  shaped  and  pre- 
served. But  what  brought  about  this  change  f  Simply  the 
fact  that  man  began  to  doubt  his  first  inference  and  became 
more  conscious  of  the  significance  and  right  meaning  of  the 

is  and  phenomena.  And  since  the  god-idea  was  so  strongly 
associated  with  his  own  self  that  he  could  not  get  rid  of  it,  the 
only  thin-  to  do  was  to  remove  the  gods  to  a  place  where 
his  present  knowledge  could  not  reach  them.  As  a  result  of 
val  of  the  gods  they  became  dimmer,  and  again  as  a 
result  of  this  symbolism  arose,  since  man  could  not  live  without 
s» 'in.'  visible  or  tangible  representation  of  his  gods.  An  object 
of  some  kind  was  chosen  to  represent  the  gods  or  symbolize  thorn 
Thus  animals,  trees,  stones,  etc.,  were  chosen  as  symbols  of  th<» 
gods  and  worshipped  and  revered  as  such. 

•    this  change  was  slow,  slower  in  some  people  than  in 
"ili.  Hut   th.-  human  mind  which  always 

lit  but  reluctantly  accepts  it  when  it 
set  agoing  and  could  not  be  stopped  in  its  onward  march. 
H!S  of  the  individual  as  contrasted  with  the 
gods  of  the  race,  had  to  pive  away  for  the  gods  of  the  com- 
munity or  race  as  soon  as  the  individual  became  subordinate 
to  the  society  and  his  actions  permissible  only  in  so  far  as  they 
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the  common  good,  although  both  may  have  originated 
from  the  same  idea.    In  th    >:  niggle  for  ex  irhieh  n.»t 

even  the  gods  escape,  the  weaker  gods  had  to  give  away  for 
stronger,  that  is  to  say  for  those  of  the  stronger  society, 
and  in  themselves  absorbed  the  characteristics  of  the  weaker 
h  were  closely  related  to  theirs.    In  this  way  they  became 
a  condensation  of  characteristics  and  a  differentiation  of  these 
as  well  as  of  functions.    A  part  icul.tr  ti«  1,1  of  action  was  assigned 
to  each  one.    This  process  continued  till  the  monotheistic  stage 
was  reached  in  tin-  human  culture  ami  the  evil  gods  degraded 

1  spirits. 

'I'll,  unity  of  tli.-  L'odhcad,  says  Jevons  (44),  was  logically 
implied  from  the  he^innin^  in  the  conception  of  personal  power, 
r  and  hiL'h. -r  than  man.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  may  also 
be  regarded  as  a  natural  development  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, or  as  Nietzsche  has  more  aptly  expressed  it:  "The  Will 
to  Power,"  which  is  a  far  better  expression  for  the  same  idea. 
This  includes  not  only  a  mere  existence  with  which  no  normal 
being  is  content;  not  only  a  will  to  live  in  Schopenhauer's  sense, 
but  to  live  abundantly,  to  power.  And  as  soon  as  and  in  the 
same  "degree  as  this  will  to  power  becomes  conscious  in  t In- 
human race  the  downfall  of  the  gods  is  certain.  One  by  one 
they  are  eliminated  and  the  remaining  become  an  abstraction 
too  far  away  for  the  human  being  to  reach. 

IV.  HERO  MYTHS,  OR  CULTURE  MYTHS 

As  has  been  said  before  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  can  be 
drawn  between  the  nature  myths  and  the  culture  myths  because 
they  overlsp  somewhat,  as  for  instance  in  the  Mexican  theory 
of  the  present  sun.  But  there  is  a  large  number  of  distinct 
culture  myths,  and  it  is  to  these  that  the  Freudian  method  of 
psycho-analysis  has  been  especially  applied.  Thus  Proud  him- 
self has  analyzed  the  Oedipus  myth  and  given  the  clue  to  the 
Prometheus  and  Ilamh-t  myths  later  worked  cut  by  Abraham 
(1)  and  Jones,  respectively.  Rank  (63)  has  analyzed  a  large 
number  of  hero-myths  and  gives  a  "Durchschnittssage"  of  all 
the  hero-myths  as  follows: 

"The  hero  is  the  child  of  prominent  parents,  mostly  the  son  of  a  king. 
Difficulties  precede  his  birth  as  abstinence  or  long  infertility  or  secret 
intercourse  of  the  parents  in  consequence  of  prohibition  or  obstacles. 
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During  tho  pregnancy  or  erea  before 

which  warns  for  his  birth  and 

As  a  result   of  ia  derided 

upon  tho  request  of  the  father  or 

role  ho  is  givoa  orer  to  tho  water  \m  • 

either  by  animals  or  poor  people  (shepherds)  and 

animal   or   a   simple  woman.     Grown   up  ho  ioda  his 

in  ft  Tory  dreumaeribed  way,  avenges  himsoif  oa  his  father,  is 

sad  bseomss  groat  and  famous." 

-myths  eorrespoixl  t..  this  description  in  all  par- 
irs  hut  in  L.  !!•  nil  the  fundamental  traita  in  all  of  them 
conform  t<>  tins.  '1'hi.s  uni\vp»ality  ..f  general  features  has  led 
t«>  the  assumption  that  they  must  spring  from  a 
and  develop  in  a  <.  rtain  way,  and  that  the  same  psychic 
are  at  work  in  all  of  them 

But  n«>t  only  hav.    th.-  i-uinm-  myths  ss  such  hern  uiraded 
h\  tli.   Freudians.    The  same  process  has  been  spp  Dera- 

il general  and  to  poetry  in  special,  as  well  as  fine  and 
plastic  arts.  Thus  Freud  has  analyzed  Jensen  *a  Gradhra  (33) 
an.l  L*  *  nar.lo  da  Vinci  (34) ;  Graf  has  analyied  Wagner  * 

Hollander  Kank,  the  Lohengrin  sagm  (64); 

ham,  Giovani  Segantini  (2) ;  Phim.-r.  Ludwig  Ton  Zinaea- 
(60)  and  so  forth,  so  that  this  kind  of  literature  is  steadily 
increasi! 

vould  perhaps  be  well  to  give  the  outlines  of  the  analysis 
•  f  tli.  o<-.lipus  myth  as  friv.  rend  (28)  aa  an  example 

of  both  the  subject  inntt.-r  of  th.-  sagas  and  the  factors  at  work 
in  thf  formation  of  them,  acconliiik:  t  th  Kr.-udl 
analysis.  To  be  sure  not  all  culture  myths  seem  to 
t<>  this  one  in  particulars  but  that  depends  mostly  upoo  th* 
rtain  parts  of  the  myths  msy  in  some  easea  be 
better  concealed  than  in  others  and  therefore  not  ao  easily  am. 


"Oedipus,  son  of  Laios,  king  of  Thebes,  and  of  JooftOta,  is 
infant,  because  an  oracle  had  told  the  father  that  the  still  ui 
should  be  his  murderer.     But  he  is  rescued  and  grown  «p  as  mm  of  tho 
king  of  another  country  (Corinth).    Being  uncertain  as  to  his  pal  sail  bo 
asked  the  oracle  and  reeeired  tho  answer  to  shun  his  bom*  hows*  ho 
was  destined  to  murder  his  father  and  marry  his  mother.    On  the  woy 
from  hi.  .upponed  home  he  met  king   Uios  sad  killed  him  ia  a  pro- 
ri|«tateii  strife.     He  came  then  to  Thebes  whoro  he  sofred  Ifco^rUmW  i 
the  9phini  who  blocked  the  way  an.l   •«  a  rewmrd  w»s  olotssi  kSnf  1 
the   Thebans  and  given  Joeasta  as  wifr.     }fr   ruled   a  toog  tame  t 
and  rtipiuty  and  had  with  his  wife  two  sos*  aa4 
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Judging  from  the  fascinating  influence  which  this  tragedy 
and  others  similar  to  it  has  exerted  upon  thehuma 
all  ages  Freud  concludes  that  they  mm*  contain 
which  calls  up  a  related  feeling  in  all  of  us.  This  he  finds  in 
the  sexual  emotions  which  he  judges  from  their  universality 
to  exert  the  strongest  influence  and  to  take  often 
Moreover,  he  concludes  that  "it  was 
decreed  for  all  of  us  perhaps  to  direct  our  first  sexual  emo- 
tions to  the  mother  and  the  first  hatred  and  violent  wish  to  the 
father."  And  Abraham  (1)  remarks  that  "the  tragedy  eon- 
realization  of  two  intimately  connected  childhood-  or 
:  the  fancy  of  the  death  of  the  father  and  of  the 
to  the  mother."  Abraham  leaves  out  one 
very  important  component  of  this  constellation  which  is  very 
closely  related  to  it  namely,  the  wish  to  become  great  which  is 
manifest  in  all  culture  myths.  The  sagas  contain  thus  a  wish- 
as  Riklin  (67)  has  so  amply  shown,  acted  out  in 


fancy.    This  wish  may  persist  into  adult  life  and  animate  all 

and  take  cTprissinn  in  dreams  and  reveries.    That  neither  the 

of  the  culture  myths  are  actual 
I  presume.    But  if  they  are 
not  real  in  reality,  they  are  nevertheless  real  in  the  fancy  which 

they  portray  the  innermost 

As  is  seen  from  the  above  and  from  otter  myths  analyzed 

%  A^.— .      W^        ^*^_ M  ^  A^.—, **-  -  _        ,  ,^\  9 

oy  tne  rreuaians  as  well  as  irom  tne  cimsje  mytns  l 

A%        "  1_  * ^  _* -      -A<       -  * -  -      -     .  _       -  -     M.  * «  1-.A  _          1^  A."  *.l^ 

Uus  cmd  ox  mytns  v  a  comparatively  late  miaXM  m  tne 

In  the  f  oOowing  we  wffl  trace  their  origin  and 
in  the  individual  and  society.  That  all  culture  mjths 
are  strongly  fmofionil  is  a  self-evident  fact  They  must  there- 
fore originate  in  strong  emotions  which  take  expressions  in 


1        OCKWWt  AMOCMNU;   l*€    C.4UM  «S. 

If  we  go  back  far  enough  on  the  phyletie  aaalt  w«  asm*  to 
a  time  when  there  were  only  two  motive  powers  in  the  world: 

owe  their  origin.    Of  these  two  firtnta  h^ger  may  be  said  to 

be  the  most  primitive,  because  it  appeared  first  on  the  pkyWt* 
Bnt  as  soon  aa  there  waa  nutrition  there  mnst  alas  ha 
of  some  kind  or  other  and  thus  an  in  the  -aider 
sens*  la  almost  if  not  quite  aa  old  aa  nutrition.  Aa  to  the 
relative  strength  of  these  primordeal  impulses  there  can  be  a* 
question.  The  sexual  impulse  as  exemplified  in  life  is  by  far 

many  illustrious  rumpifs  of  this  fact.    The  male  spider  which 
carefully  watches  for  boors  every  move  the 
order  to  catch  the  moat  opport 

cation  of  his  intentions  and  if 
a  leg  or  something  else  he  is  just  as  eager  and 
the  next  time.     Other  animals  will  watch  without  tod 
at  the  point  of  starvation,  prompted  by 
for  an  opportune  moment  to  enjoy  their 
the  expense  of  life.    In  man  the  sexual  smotisns  are 
that  they  no  longer  exert  their  real  strength  hot 

,.-;  , 


f,.        -.    •   •-.       : 
girt   to 


and  Spencer  remarks 
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The  age  of  puberty  is  the  natural  time  for  these  impulses. 
At  this  time  new  ideas  are  formed  and  new  associations  of 
previously  existing  ideas  are  brought  about.  The  individual 
self  begins  more  than  before  to  exert  its  rights  and  demand 
recognition.  The  opposition  between  the  individual  self  and 
the  social  self  becomes  more  marked  and  it  is  apparent  that  a 
great  revolution  is  going  on.  'I'll.-  importance  <>i  this  j 
is  recognized  by  different  races  in  the  very  elaborate  tribal 
initiations  into  manhood  and  womanhood,  that  take  place  at 
this  time.  A  conscious  awakening  of  the  self  is  taking  place. 
But  says  Ribot: 

"observation   seems  to  show   that,  at  a  much   earlier  age,   in   the  fifth 
and  sixth  year  there  are  apt  to  occur  (quoting  Dallemagne)  'unconscious 
genital  impulses  provoking  association  of  ideas  which  frequently  ser 
later  years,  as  a  substratum  to  our  sentiments  and  volitions.'  ' 

Bell  (7)  goes  further  than  this  and  shows  that  what  he  calls 
sex  love  exists  between  boys  and  girls  of  three  years  of  age 
and  upwards.  And  Freud  (29)  maintains  that 

"a  newborn  child  brings  with  it  the  germs  of  sexual  feelings  which 
continue  to  develop  for  some  time  and  then  succumb  to  progressive  sup- 
pression which  in  turn  is  broken  through  by  the  proper  advance  of  the 
sexual  development  and  which  can  be  checked  by  individual  idiosyncrasies. 
Nothing  is  known  about  the  lawfulness  and  periodicity  of  this  oscillating 
course  of  development.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  sexual  life  of  the 
child  mostly  manifests  itself  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  in  some  form 
accessible  to  observation." 

This  period  comes  out  prominently  in  der  kleine  Hans  who  at 
the  age  of  three  developed  a  strong  sexual  interest  which 
manifested  itself  in  various  ways.  Jung  (46)  has  also  given 
some  illustrations  of  this,  especially  the  Anna  case. 

The  objects  of  the  emotions  of  tenderness  and  love  are  in 
the  first  place  the  parents  themselves.  Then  it  may  branch 
out  to  other  persons,  especially  brothers  and  sisters  or  play- 
mates. It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  sexual  feeling  or  love 
is  generally  directed  to  the  opposite  sex,  although  there  can  be 
no  conscious  appreciation  of  the  anatomical  differences  between 
the  sexes.  Bell  has  shown  this  very  plainly  and  Freud  strongly 
maintains  that  the  first  object  of  our  love  was  the  parent  of 
the  opposite  sex.  Der  kl<  is  showed  a  strong  predisposi- 

tion for  his  mother  just  as  Elizabeth  von  R.  and  Anna  did  for 
their  fathers.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in  mythology.  A  male 
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child   mutilates   bis   father   when   a*   ia 
'Stance  Crootii  and  Ztjsj 

the  aborigines  of  Australia  Mi.  chUd  to  be 

the  fath.-r  if  not  placed  in  a  certain  petition  witb 
(70). 

itaelf  owing  to  several  circumstances.  In  the  fir*  plac*  tW 
eauae  of  attraction  is  unknown;  and  in  the  second  placv  it 
goes  against  <-tl.  ngs  wbicb  manifest 

demand  recognition.    To  postulate  any  moral 
this  age  would  be  absurd.    Th<-  rhildrea  bare  their 
standard  as  far  as  th.-y  have  any  at  all  and  can 
IM   judged  by  the  social  code. 

But  this  fi-rlini:  of  av*  rsion  toward  the 
toward  opposite  sex  takes  nevertheless] 
the  child's  mind.     It  may  be  clothed  in 
in  words  but  shown  in  acts  with  a  dist 
ing  of  the  symbols  which  are  often  very  striking,  ma/  be 
forgotten.  <>r  perhaps  unknown  and  moat  be  sugfealed  in 
to  be  recognized  and  remembered,  but  if  this  is  done  prodsjaa 
feeling  of  certainty  winch  reality  alone  can  produce. 

This  phenomenon  i-  ly  normal,  says  Freud.     It  ssjqr 

take  on  abnormal  •!•  \. :  .juiM-nt  in  nrun>tic  and  mentally  w^sjk 
t-hil.lren  but  in  normal  children  there  is  no  danger.  It  ia  aa 
expression  of  the  great  psychic  forces  which  are  tonMd  tad 
transformed  in  the  soul.  .\"  •  thea*  forces  sjsjMAt, 

in  a  word  are  .suppressed,  and  another  period  in  taw  ehfld't 
life  begins.    This  periwl  which  Kr.-ud  call*  the  "Utrory  period- 
is  of  prime  importance  for  tl  >  mental  ikfriopaliaH 
sexual  life  and  emotions  are  as  it  wrn»  latent,  hence  its 
but 

i*  during  thin  period  of  total  or  at  k»*  partial 
ptrchic   forces   develop  which   later  art  M 
and  narrow   its  directions  like  dam*, 
thame,  and  moral  and  aesthetic  idea 
tion   contributes   much    to    it.      In    rralitr. 
organically  determined  and  can  oceaaioMll: 
of  Mucatioa." 

rhese    coastmctioae    so    aifaisVaat    for   latrr 
normality  are  apparently   broofht   abort   at   taw  east  ef 
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>al  emotions  themselves,  whose  influx  has  not  ceased  even  in  the  latency 
period,  but  whose  energy,  wholly  or  partly,  has  been  switched  off  from 
sexual  utilisation  and  applied  for  other  purposes. " 

This  process  is  called  sublimation  and  furnishes  powerful 
components  for  all  cultural  accomplishments.  The  mechanism 
of  this  sublimation  is  built  up  by  the  fact  that 

"the  sexual  feelings  of  these  infantile  years  were  on  the  one  hand  not 
utilised,  since  the  functions  of  procreation  are  postponed,  which  is  the 
chief  character  of  the  latency  period,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  were 
in  themselves  perverse,  i.e.t  emanated  from  erogenous  zones  and  born  of 
impulses  which  could  only  call  forth  sensations  of  unpleasantness  in  the 
course  of  the  development  of  the  individual.  They  call  therefore  up 
psychic  forces  which  counteract  them  and  which  build  up  the  above 
mentioned  psychic  dams:  Loathing,  Shame,  and  Morality,  in  order  to 
suppress  effectively  the  feelings  of  unpleasantness.'1 

Binet  (29)  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  persistent  influ- 
ence of  a  sexual  impression  mostly  received  in  early  childhood 
often  shows  itself  in  selection  of  a  fetich  which  may  be  of  very 
diverse  kind.  And  Freud  points  out  that  the  sexual  symbolism 
which  uses  the  hand,  foot,  mouth,  etc.,  as  sexual  objects  "seems 
often  to  depend  upon  sexual  experiences  in  childhood."  These 
symbols  were  used  in  the  same  sense  in  ancient  times. 

The  sexual  impulses  have  played  a  great  role  in  man's  life 
from  the  very  earliest  times,  as  is  seen  in  the  myths  of  various 
peoples.  A  hasty  reference  to  the  religious  life  and  ideas  of 
primitive  man,  and  even  highly  civilized  peoples,  will  suffice 
to  show  this  fact.  Even  if  no  pure  phallic  worship  ever  existed, 
which  is  doubtful,  the  part  sex  played  in  primitive  religions  is 
so  prominent  that  it  can  not  be  overlooked. 

Having  thus  shown  the  prevalence,  strength,  and  direction  of 
the  sexual  emotions  in  the  child  and  primitive  peoples  and 
touched  upon  the  forces  which  work  for  morality  in  the  indi- 
vidual, the  next  step  will  be  to  show  the  forces  at  work  in  the 
suppression  of  these  impulses  and  the  result  thereof. 

2.  Development  of  Moral  Ideas:  The  Individual  vs.  the  Society 
Waitz  (85)  has  very  properly  said: 

"Whosoever  would  arrive  at  a  just  conception  of  man  must  not  con- 
sider him  exclusively  as  an  individual  being,  for  man  is,  aa  was  well 
observed  by  Aristotle,  a  social  being;  as  an  individual  he  cannot  be  fully 
understood." 


WYCHOANALTM*  A*D  «TT»OU>0? 

And  Storft-r  (75)  aays: 

"The  imlividual-if  «•  out  »t 
•oeb  a  fcUtiooa  prwoeiaJ  btteff- 
Hhir«  ePMUd.  lie  baa,  homer,  ID  iU 

IflMaataeea,    within   rcru.n    limit.,    a 
hi»   behavior,   a   .tamper  on  hit    impolaea,   t»t 
crmtr.   the  valoea  good  aad   b*. 

Thus,  as  soon  as  two  or  more  imlivitluak  began  to  lit*  tc«Hhir 

lom  of  each  was  necessarily  ra*rictr*i  rigata  of 

the  other  wl.i.-l.  must  be  respected  and  hooond  if  th«  torn- 

munion  was  going  to  be  of  mutual  benefit     I    r  thk 

re  was  established  some  roles  of  cmnluct.  |»-rha|-i 

sciously  at  first,  which  later  developed  «riltm  and 

unwritten  codes  which  constitut*   tin-  xtamUnl  of  brharior  in 

a  given  community.     What  the  society  as  inch  ns*  emnt  to 

regard  as  right  or  wrong  the  individuals  have  had  to 

to  and  their  behavior  has  be?n  judged  according: 

There  has,  however,  always  been  certain  individuals  or 
of  individuals  who  have  been  as  it  were 
had  privileges,  either  on  account  of  their 
of  their  profession,  which  ha  been  sccorded  other  indi- 

viduals, for  instance  the  dancing  girls  and 
connected  with  religious  observi 
been  regarded  as  proper  by  the  society  in  which  it  has 

In  the  evolution  of  ethical  ideas  pleasantness  and 
ness,  modesty  and  shame  have  plny.il  a  great  K4r, 

y  roots.    We  find  them  even  in  the  animal  wori.l  wl 

female  coyness  must  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 

h  however  is  overcome  when  the  sexual 

This  shows  that  modesty  and  sexual  emotions  are 

related  and  that  th<-  former  is  the  offspring  of  the  latter 

arise   simultaneously   with   consciousness  of   true  sexual   life 

The  facts  certainly  point  this  way  at  least  in  the  •••••  hsJnf. 

1  has  no  modesty  except  in  so  far  as  he  has  been  Uacht 

by  his  elder  associates,  until  the  time  of  puberty  when  the  sent! 

emotions  with  their  accompaniments  begin  to  assert  thtssjss|fsn> 

I  (57)  has  shown  that  modesty  may  appear  very  ear 
the  sexual  desire  appears  early.     And   Hall  and  Allin   (40] 
think  that 
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"it  is  hard  to  find  all  the  causes  of  modesty  and  shame,  but  it  is  certain 
that  very  much  of  what  is  best  in  religion,  art,  and  life  owes  its  charm 
to  the  progressively  widening  irradiation  of  the  sexual  feelings." 

It  seems  therefore  fair  to  assume  that  modesty  began  to  arise 
xvli'ti  consciousness  of  sex  began  to  develop  an  awareness  of 
that  anatomical  and  physiological  <lilV»  n  nc«  between  the  indi- 
vi<lu..  ii  is  necessary  for  tin-  propagation  of  the  species 

and  the  complete  happiness  of  th--  individuals. 

The  idea  maintained  by  Sergi  (71)  and  others  that  the  f« « 1- 
ing  of  modesty  and  sham*-  is  the  result  of  clothing,  does  not 
•ntiate  het\vr»-n  the  physiological  and  the  anatomical  mod- 
esty, tlu*  fori:  liich  is  by  far  tin-  earlier,  and  is  not  sub- 
stantiated by  the  facts,  for  people  like  tin-  (iuanches,  Puris, 
South  Sea  Islanders,  etc.,  go  about  absolutely  naked  or  nearly 
so  and  still  possess  a  highly  developed  sense  of  modesty.  And 
lates  that  "some  Indians  on  the  Orinoco  where  both 
men  and  women  go  about  naked.  \\.-iv  at  first  ashamed  to  wear 
clothes  as  it  seemed  to  them  indecent  to  appear  before  strangers 
un  pa  in  ted." 

That  clothing  has  an  intimate  relation  to  the  feeling  of  sex 
is  beyond  question.  The  dress  is  often  regarded  as  a  strong 
sexual  stimulant.  Westermarck  (86)  has  emphasized  this  side 
<»f  the  concealment  idea  and  regards  modesty  as  the  result 
rather  than  the  cause  of  clothing,  which  was  adopted,  he  thinks, 
to  give  prominence  to  the  sexual  organs,  not  primarily  to  con- 
ceal them,  for  " savage  men  and  women  in  various  ways  endeav- 
1  to  make  themselves  attractive  to  the  opposite  sex: — by 
ornamenting,  mutilating,  painting  and  tattooing  themselves," 
and  the  time  especially  chosen  for  this  purpose  is  the  age  of 
puberty. 

The  custom  to  clothe  or  conceal  any  part  of  the  body  and 
especially  the  primary  and  secondary  sexual  characteristics  had 
in  all  probability  a  psyr  1  u  in  the  sexual  emotions.  It 

must  be  remembered  that  physiological  modesty  precedes  ana- 
tomical and  that  its  primary  factors  existed  and  were  discov- 
ered long  before  any  ornamentation  and  clothing  were  invented. 
Furthermore,  the  clothing  of  primitive  peoples  in  most  instances 
does  not  fulfil  the  idea  of  concealment  and  consequently  can 
not  serve  as  a  factor  averting  shame.  It  is  probable  that  this, 
like  ornaments  which  indeed  it  is,  had  only  a  sexual  signifi- 
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eance  in  the  first  place  and  served  a*  an  sitrmrtion  and  tfca* 
came  to  be  propagated  aa  a  powerful  factor 
of  a  specific  end.    Then  when  am 
aa  environment  ami  climate  aa  well  aa  social  conditions 
lung  necessary  and  its  adoption  to  toe  full 

this   i'. .-:::. u'  of  modesty  was  transform!  to 

rS..tl,:nu'.    \\lu.-li   although  a  secondary 

I  an   important   roK-  in   th«-  r\,.luttun  of 
role  which    must  not  be  underestimated,  only 

The  place  which  sympathy  has  taken  in  the 
moral  instincta  has  been  emphasized  by  Sutherland  (IB)  wfco 
maintains  that  parental  cart*  i*  the  well-spring  of  tbe  ma*  from 
i  \\ith  all  "accompanying  aeataorha,  Us* 
aenae  of  duty.  th«-  filing  of  self-respect,  the  enthusiasm  of 
both  t)i*  '.n*l  tli«-  manly  i«l>al  .  :  thic 

has  point  ••«!  out  the  psychic  components  of  sympathy 


"that   an   unconacious   sexual   dirnxwitioa 

eronr   •ympat)  ^    an-i    that 

the  Mine  or  opporite  »ex)  the 

transference.      If   the 

pleasant  to  the  conaeJoos  either  in  purely 

•  toil,  concealed  fora  (reapeet,  gratitude, 

then  sympathy  arises  between  the  two.    If 

negative  to  the  always  positive  sseosjattofJ 

pathy  which  is,  in  relation  to  the  strength  of  the  two 


Trend's  (31)  Dora  case  is  a  typical  example  of  this  but  no 

Some  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  feeling  of 
a  powerful  factor  in  the  development  of  mo 
moral  ideas.  Richet  (19)  came  to  the  conclusion  that  di 
arose  from  the  sense  that  something  waa  useless  and 

(15)  has  shown  that  catinjr  in 

be  looked  upon  by  primitive  man  with  tbe  same  kind  of 
and  consequently  was  forbidden  among  certain  tribal 
prohibition  "occurs  at  puberty"  which  "  serve  to  bring  into 

lea  that  danger  from  the  other  sex  is  sppffbenbVd  at  tbat 
period."    Havelock  Ellis  (19)  maintains  also  tbat 
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arousing  disgust  is  the  ultimate  and  most  fmnlann -utiil  *  ]( m«  nt 
in  modest 

The  moral  concepts  which  are  based  on  the  emotions  of 
approval  of  the  good  and  disapproval  of  the  bad  or  wrong, 
pleasantness  and  unpleasantness,  have  developed  according  to 
natural  selection  and  are  states  of  mind  useful,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
organism  which  accepts  them.  Wrong  implies  pain  and  good 
assures  pleasure  and  benefit  to  the  same  organism.  Conse- 
quently what  furthered  and  helped  him  along  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  good  and  had  the 
approval  of  this  same  organism  while  that  which  caused  him 
pain  or  was  a  hindrance  in  his  development  was  looked  upon 
as  bad  and  wrong  and  disapproved  of.  The  feeling  of  pleasant- 
ness and  unpleasantness,  of  help  and  hindrance,  lies  thus  at 
the  bottom  of  all  moral  concepts  which  could  not,  hov, 
arise  before  the  individual  with  his  pleasantness  and  unpleas- 
antness became  subordinate  to  that  of  the  group  or  society. 

Those  who  regard  the  intellect  as  the  source  of  moral  con- 
cepts, hold  that  moral  emotions  arise  only  in  consequence  of 
moral  judgment  and  that  the  character  of  the  emotion  is  deter- 
mined by  the  predicate  of  the  judgment.  To  this  Westermarck 
replies:  "moral  emotions  cannot  be  ascribed  as  resentment  or 
retributive  kindliness  called  forth  by  moral  judgments"  and 
"moral  judgments  could  never  have  been  pronounced  unless 
there  had  been  moral  emotions  antecedent  to  them."  The  moral 
judgment  does  not  involve  any  self-interest,  at  least  not  openly, 
which  shows  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  moral  concepts  as  such, 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  emotions  arc  felt  dis- 
interestedly. But  the  moral  judgments  are  only  apparently  im- 
partial, not  fundamentally  so,  because  we  have  greater  obliga- 
tions to  some  people  than  to  others.  They  aim,  however,  at 
impartiality  as  well  as  at  generality  at  least  within  a  given 
group  of  people  or  a  tribe,  but  they  can  never  lay  claim  on 
universality,  because  one  group  may  have  developed  along 
wholly  different  lines  from  another  and  therefore  have  wholly 
different  moral  concepts. 

In  early  society  as  well  as  in  smaller  societies  of  to-day  there 
is  practical  unanimity  in  regard  to  what  is  good  and  what  is 
bad,  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  For  this  reason  such  a 
solidarity  has  come  about  that  each  member  considers  all  others 
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himself  and  regarda  any  barm  or  food  doa*  them  as 
isentneas  and  unplcasanton*  M  the 

tlu>  individual  and  the  group.     In  larger  ioslsnn 
tbe  membenhip  and  the  conij  m  orgmn nation  is 

thia  solidarity  and  oneness  is  not  so  conspicuous  and 

so  necessary  in  the  struggle  for  tiietenee  tat  it 
•-rtheless  and  at  an  adequate  stimulus  is  ready  to 

an  act  shall  be  approved  of  or  not  ihpeuli 
upon  the  moral  concepts  and  theae  again  depend  upon  tae  linse 
along  which  a  given  society  has  developed.  If  the 
said  that  a  certain  kind  of  clothing  is  nrrrsssry  in 
conform  to  the  standards  of  modesty  and  morality,  tae 
off  of  that  kind  of  apparel  will  be  atigmatiaed  aa 
treated  accordingly.  The  act  may  be  harmless  in  ttsrlf 
nevertheless  cause  disgust  and  disapproval  and 
inflict  punishment  upon  the  agent.  The  liking 
of  the  neighbours  affect  man  easily,  especially  if  be  is  of  an 
emotional  nature.  Thus  society  is  the  birthplace  of  tbe  •oral 
consciousness,  and  the  tribal  customs  are  tbe  earliest  rulers  of 
duty  and  can  th.-n -fore  not  be  regardleesly  interfered  witk 
This  is  seen  in  both  prim  it  iv  and  modern  society.  The 
landers  conceived  of  the  idea  of  virtue  aa 
to  the  Europeans  when  they  tried  to  acquaint  them  with 
own  moral  conceptions.  And  Westermarck  (86)  remarks:  "The 
Bedouins  of  the  Euphrates  make  no  appeal  to  eoneeienet  or  the 
will  of  the  gods  in  their  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
but  appeal  only  to  custom/'  In  the  lower  si  aye  of  ehril  na- 
tion, especially,  custom  is  a  tyrant  that  binds  man  in 
tine  fetters  and  threatens  the  transgressor  with  public 
and  bodily  suffering.  -Custom,"  says  Westeruarrk,  "is 
once  for  all  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  preference  of  the  indi- 
viduals." Customs  do  change,  to  be  sure,  but  by  rveognfeia* 
them  I  recognize  their  binding  force  and  make  mysrif  one  of 
their  supporters.  But  since  not  all  persons  are  alike  there  is 
sure  to  be  some  opposition  in  the  individual 
which  interferes  with  his  feelings  and 
a  result  these  must  be  disregarded  if  the 
stronger  influence,  as  ia  generally  the  ease.  The 
feelings  and  interests  are  and  tbe  more  powerful  the 
and  traditions  are  the  more  intense  will  the  conflict  he  theft 
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takes  place  in  the  person's  mind  between  the  personal  feelings 
and  interests  and  the  social  customs  and  traditions,  and  the 
more  far-reaching  the  results.  And  so  powerful  is  th«-  influence 
of  moral  approval  or  disapproval  exerted  by  society  in  its 
customs  and  traditions  that  under  ordinary  circumsianc* 
personal  feelings  and  interests  will  have  to  give  away  without 
regard  for  the  consequences.  These  may  not  even  be  taken  into 
consul* -ration  at  all.  The  whole  process  may  be  infra-conscious 
or  only  partly  conscious,  but  even  if  the  conflict  is  fully  con- 
scious and  the  struggle  between  the  individual's  emotions  and 
the  opinions  of  society  is  carried  on  with  a  full  meaning  of  its 
import.  th«-  individual  generally  follows  the  ordinary  course  of 
<  v.nts  and  regards  customs  and  traditions  the  superior  masters 
and  the  indignation  and  resentment  felt  by  society  toward  such 
an  act  as  he  is  inclined  to  commit  too  powerful  to  cope  with. 
The  import  and  far-reaching  consequences  of  this  conflict,  from 
which  we  can  infer  the  strength  of  both  the  individual  emotion 
and  tin-  custom  and  opinion  of  society  as  well  as  the  seriousness 
of  the  struggle,  are  seen  in  the  torments  of  the  conscientious 
soul  who  has  yielded  to  his  emotions  and  committed  an  ret  dis- 
approved of  by  society.  In  extreme  cases  sanity  is  in  the 
balance,  life  is  not  worth  living,  and  not  even  death  is  a  perfect 
consol' -r.  The  f.M-ling  of  public  resentment  and  disapp 
is  much  more  potent  and  conspicuous  than  that  of  approval. 
The  latter  is  always  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  and  very  seldom 
publicly  recognized  while  the  former  occupies  a  very  prominent 
place  in  every  society.  The  individual  merely  disappears  in 
the  steadily  flowing  stream  until  ho  commits  an  act  that 
obstructs  the  smooth  flow  and  sets  society  aghast.  Then  In 
is  at  once  noticed  and  the  proper  consequences  follow. 

The  fact  that  a  man  who  transgresses  the  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  a  given  society  is  punished  even  to  the  extent  of  being 
excluded  from  the  society  or  tribe  and  ev.-n  put  to  death  un- 
doubtedly impressed  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  individual  with 
all  the  might  and  rigour  possible.  Westermarck  (86)  and  Stein- 
metz  (quoted  by  Westermarck)  have  related  many  instances 
wh'-re  expulsion  was  meted  out  to  those  who  committed  a  sexual 
offence.  Van  Wrede  (quoted  by  Westermarck)  states  that  after 
a  period  of  three  days  which  was  given  the  offender  by  the 
Bedouins  of  Hadhramaut  in  which  to  escape,  any  man  could 
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mi  wherever  he  found  htm.    8paaatr  and  GUka  (71).  aa4 
Frazer  (25)  Ml  the  same  story  in  rrgmrd  to  tW 

uses  a  spceial  hoard  of  exseotion* 
t-rally  appointed  by  the  elders.    And  many  eaasa  a 
m  which  the  aenae  of  duty  and  allegiance  to  the 
society  waa  so  strong  that  the  offenders  gave  thrtnsvfw*  op  to 
and  if  s.  nt,  need  to  death  •  go  free  till  the  day 

of  execution  on  that  day  presented  themselves  ready  to  pay  tW 
penal  he  offence.    That  this  would  he  impossible  vttlMi 

a  strong  aenae  of  guilt  and  an  unshaken  belief  in  the  tafalh- 
hi  I  it  y  of  tlie  customs  and  traditions  of  the  society  is  tlmr 
Even  those  who,  in  a  well-meant  effort  t<»  raise  society  to  a 
higher  level  and  mj.-ct  new  ideas  into  the  old  forma,  have  dis- 
regarded public  opinion,  have  often  fallen  prey  for  the  same 
unlimited  and  n.v,r  to- be- forgot  ten  or  disregarded  power.  This 
shows  the  influence  which  society  has  had  over  the  indtrkluaJ's 
life  and  thought,  especially  the  more  fmotkmal  ones  who  art 

s  apt  to  take  the  customs  and  traditions  more 
than  others.  They  adhere  strictly  to  what  is  pub: 
as  right  and  avoid  conscientiously  even-thing  regarded  aa 
Hut  it  is  just  these  emotional  beinga  who  most  frequently  come 
into  conflict  with  the  standards  of  society.  Their  emotions  are 
:  and  th.-n  )'«>!•••  difficult  to  eontn-1  ami  the  channcb  ap- 
proved of  by  society  in  which  they  can  find  an  outlet  very 
narrow.  Moreover,  those  who  have  a  strong  emotions  1  tutor* 
have  also  a  strong  imagination  and  these  two  supply  tb-ra  with 
impulses  and  ideas  which  not  seldom  come  st  variance  *.'.h 
society.  As  a  result  they  have  to  choose  between  either  ado* 
out  tli.-ir  impulses  contrary  to  the  customs  and  traditions  and 
take  the  consequences,  or  else  suppress  them.  In  the  first  ees* 
it  inii:ht  mean  death,  expulsion  from  society,  or  at  beat  disgrte* 
for  life;  in  the  second  it  might  mean  a  cramped  tool  with  all 
its  consequences.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  both  aowam  have 
been  taken ;  and  it  depends  upon  the  individual  and  the  ill  Mi 
stances  at  the  moment  which  course  will  he  chosen  io  fSttfc 
particular  case.  If  the  public  disapproval  and  the  moral  eaev 
sciousness  of  the  individual  are  sttoagly  dffiioped  and  attar 

'instances  favor  it   he  chooses  to    inhibit    his 
hut   if  the  public  disapproval    and    the 
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are  weak  and  other  circumstances  favor  it  he  acts  them 
out  The  result  in  each  case  depends  upon  his  own  make-up 
as  well  as  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  the  act 
was  committed.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  impulses  are  not  acted 
out  but  struggled  with  and  suppressed,  merely  because  it  would 
cause  greater  pain  to  act  them  out.  The  whole  question  falls 
thus  back  upon  the  idea  of  seeking  pleasure  and  avoiding  pain. 
In  this  way  a  great  deal  of  our  emotional  and  intellectual  life 
is  suppressed  and  never  allowed  to  take  form  in  our  daily  life. 
How  much  of  our  mental  life  shares  this  fate  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  say.  It  depends  upon  the  individual  himself  and 
the  society  in  which  he  lives.  But  what  is  thus  suppressed 
soon  leaves  the  field  of  consciousness.  In  course  of  time  perhaps 
the  struggle  between  the  emotions  and  public  standards,  the 
process  of  suppression,  becomes  unconscious  and  takes  place 
as  a  matter  of  course,  on  account  of  the  continued  allegiance 
to  the  prevailing  custom.  In  most  cases  there  may  however 
remain  a  fleeting  experience  of  something  coming  up  in  con- 
sciousness but  as  strange  and  unconventional  is  forthwith  thrust 
back  into  the  subconscious  again  and  is  soon  forgotten.  Freud 
and  his  school  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  we  forget  sooner 
a  painful  experience  than  a  pleasant  and  this  is  corroborated 
)>y  Peters  (58)  and  others.  Our  daily  life  is  full  of  the  same 
thinjf.  We  try  to  expel  from  our  consciousness  all  uncom<  n- 
tional  thoughts  and  unpleasant  experiences  and  exhort  others 
to  do  so  too.  If  we  otherwise  mean  anything  by  all  this  there 
must  be  something  in  it. 

This  process  of  expelling  and  forgetting  the  unpleasant  and 
unconventional  can  also  be  explained  on  physiological  and  ev<  -hi- 
tionary  grounds.  A  stimulus  that  has  caused  pleasant  rea< 
tends  to  be  repeated  while  one  that  has  caused  unpleasant 
tends  to  be  avoided.  This  causes  in  the  case  of  a  pleasant 
reaction  more  and  closer  associations  as  well  as  easier  passage 
along  the  lines  laid  out,  while  an  unpleasant  experience  which 
does  not  tend  to  be  repeated  must  necessarily  cause  fewer  asso- 
ciations and  have  a  more  difficult  passage  along  the  nervous 
paths,  and  are  consequently  crowded  out  of  consciousness  faster 
and  more  eauiiy  than  the  pleasant  ones.  Moreover,  the  organism 
as  a  whole  reacts  more  favorably  to  pleasant  stimuli  than  to 
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unpleasant  and  therefore  makes  them  prwlosminsnt  in  _- 
ness.  As  s  result  they  are  more  easily  reesiled.  June  (44)  hss 
shown  that  the  reaction  time  of  the  Tin  pi  rasa  nt  etimnli  is  either 
longer  or  wholly  absent  which  shows  the  rr  InesiniiSi  •* 
pleasant  associations.  This  holds  true  both  in  rrganl  to  jihjeissl 
and  moral  unpleasantness  because,  aa  Ribot  asys,  there  ie  no 
-  between  moral  and  physical  pain  ss  such,  morel  peia 
being 


"the  beginning  of  mental  disorgaaisatioa  jsst  as  ^yatasl  saai  to  IW 
beginning  of  phjraieal  disorgaaisatioa.  .  .  .  Bmjtftlaf  thai  as*» 
preases  or  impedes  than  (the  needs,  appetites,  the  phjrsieaJ  er 
tendencies)  is  translated  into  pain." 

and  treated  aa  such. 

nee  (61)  and  Chase  (13)  seem  to  think  that  wr 
the  unpleasant  feelings  with  something  in  order  to  dram  them 
and  so  rid  ourselves  of  them.  If  that  were  the  esse  there  eonsi 
not  be  any  question  of  suppression  because  they  were  drawn 
out  and  not  suppressed.  Hut  this  can  hardly  be  so  beosnst 
we  do  not  as  a  rule  associate  a  painful  eiperienee  or  thnnght 
with  anything  for  by  so  doing  we  strengthen  the  pain  sod  not 
drain  it.  1 1  u  •  think  of  something  else  after  s  painful  experi- 
ence it  is  not  because  we  want  to  connect  the  pain  with  it  hnt 
because  we  want  to  crowd  the  painful  experienee  out  of  onr 
minds,  of  consciousness,  suppress  it,  if  you  please,  by 
readily  formed  associations.  Furthermore,  the 
Aschaffenburg  (3),  Jung  and  Riklin  (67)  which 
that  the  closer  we  get  to  the  margin  of 
associations  are  there  of  form  and  less  of 
that  our  association  of  the  unpleasant  with 
thr  .-Miit. -in  kind  and  not  of  form, 
conscious  than  when  an  unpleasant 

fore  we  tried  to  get  rid  of  our  unpleasant 
associating  them  with  something  else,  that 
strengthen  the  same  experiences  and  keep  them 
aciousness  and  more  vividly  ss  well  ss  tend  to  cell 
whenever  this  something  occurred  t.> 
happens  is  one  thing  and  may  be 
the  general  mode  of  procedure  is  another,  sod  it 
seems  not  to  be. 
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3.  The  Freudian  Conception  of  Consciousness. 

The  foregoing  discussion  will  necessarily  turn  our  att*  i 
t<>  th<-  Freudian  conception  of  consciousness  and  •  •sp.-eially  to 
that  part  of  it  which  is  called  the  "subconscious"  or  "uncon- 
scious" which  is,  of  course,  not  strictly  a  Freudian  term.  Freud 
includes  in  the  mechanism  of  the  subconscious  1,  traces  of  past 
experiences  which  may  be  recalled  to  consciousness  at  will:  2, 
processes  like  the  conscious  but  unconscious  to  the  subject,  and 
3,  complexes  which  have  sunk  so  far  below  the  threshold  of  con- 
sciousness as  to  be  incapable  of  recall  to  consciousness  ut  will. 
Hut  instead  of  dividing  the  subconscious  into  three  parts  or 
1  'reud  includes  the  first  two  under  a  common  head,  the 
Vorbewusste,  the  foreconscious,  because  consciousness  in  both  of 
them  is  an  exception  and  not  a  rule,  but  they  are  capable  of 
being  recalled,  and  gives  the  third  the  name  Unbewusste,  uncon- 
scious proper,  or  preconscious,  as  it  is  also  called,  becaus.  its 
contents  have  sunk  beyond  voluntary  recall  and  are  made  up 
of  complexes  foreign  to  our  immediate  customs  and  habits  of 
thinking. 

The  ideas  and  complexes  of  the  preconscious  or  unconscious 
proper  are  the  background  of  our  mental  life.  They  do  not 
penetrate  into  consciousness,  however  strong  they  may  become, 
but  since  they  have  a  certain  dynamic  character,  and  grow 
active  at  the  least  provocation,  they  always  exert  their  influence 
'upon  consciousness  which  manifests  itself  in  various  ways,  as 
for  instance  in  the  execution  at  a  prescribed  time  of  a  sugges- 
tion made  in  a  hypnotic  state,  and  the  errors  in  memory  and 
speech,  forgetting  names,  etc.,  and  hundreds  of  cases  in  abnor- 
mal and  hysterical  persons. 

The  foreconscious  which  is  made  up  of  recent  pleasurable 
experiences  in  conformity  with  our  customs  and  habits  of  think- 
ing and  in  which  most  of  our  thinking  goes  on,  serves  as  a 
censor  upon  the  preconscious  ideas  and  complexes  and  sup- 
presses them  as  soon  as  they  try  to  enter  consciousness.  The 
ideas  contained  in  the  foreconscious  may  become  conscious  either 
by  voluntary  recall  or  by  adequate  stimulation,  but  the  fore- 
conscious  admits  only  that  to  consciousness  which  is  in  con- 
formity with  its  contents.  All  the  rest  is  thrown  back  into  the 
preconscious  from  whence  it  came,  that  is  to  say,  is  suppressed. 
But  the  preconscious  ideas  are  dynamic  and  hence  active  and 
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can  not  very  readily  be  gotten  rid  of.    TWy  try  u,  «H  tat* 
consciousness  indirectly,  take  no  another  form. 
selvea  in  some  way  or  other  in  order  to  eaeapt  the 
action  of  the  foraaoaaaioua. 

Freud  thus  looka  at  the  payebe  dynamically  and 
two  ayatema  of  energy  reprraeiit.n 
foreconsciouH.  The  tintt  Myitrm  is  aenaory  and  ia 
by  a  aort  of  blind  impulac  which  be  ealla  wiab  and  «hkfc  b 
seen  everywhere  in  the  effort  to  seek  plommi  and  avoid  paia. 
It  triea  to  represent  pleasure  aa  vividly  aa  |Mi«lbtt  am 
tinirs  n  -ju-lii-a  the  level  of  hallucinationa  by  a  retrograde 

ii  tends  to  dram;  complex.    The  second  aystesa  of 

energy  is  'i'ii;,-  <iitr.-r.-nt  an-i   :   .  .lope  slowly  with  the 
It  seeks  satisfaction  in  motor  discharges  which 
inutically  in  a  simple  situation  but  in  a 
thought  as  a  substitute  of  a  It  takea  aecottnt  of  both 

pleasant  and  unpleasant  stimuli  but  an  idea  which  would  canat 
too  much  unpleasantness  the  foreeonacioos  rtprseses  into  tae 
preconscious. 

These  two  systems  of  energy  which,  aa  Freud  thinka,  easv 
stitute  our  real  psyche,  produce  all  p*y. 
energy  tends  alwaya  to  discharge  and  such  ideas  and 
aa  possess  a  high  degree  of  tension  "tend  to  press  thnmch  and 
become  material  for  the  perception  of  nnnaflinnsBsas"  (IS). 
But  since  some  ideas  and  impulses  have  been  auppi«atd  into 
the  preconacioua  because  they  were  accompanied  by  pain  tfc* 
foreconacious  will  not  allow  them  to  paaa  through  or  to 

energy  for  the  same  reason  for  which  they 
in  the  first  place.    They  can  not  be 

,  because  they  are  dynamic.  Their  energy  ia  tWrtforr  ti 
ferred  to  other  ideas  or  complexes  which  in  aooie  way 
them  and  which  thus  symbolize  them  without 
ful  aspect.  The*-  nn«  not  recogniaed  on  their  fac*  vais*  aa 
carriers  of  the  forbidden  energy  tud  eacape  tWreforv  tW  for*. 
conscious  censor.  In  this  a.  sohicbung  ta»  eaapWaii  ia 

laid  on  soim-thini:  .juit.-  «litTt-rent  from  that  to  which  it 
belongs.    The  emotional  value  ia  thna  retained  but  th* 
takea  time  and  the  surrogate  doea  not  appear  until  SOSB* 


In  the  effort  to  present  the  ccntentu  of  the 
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consciousness  several  ideas  or  traumas  are  condensed  into  one, 
the  so-called  act  of  Verdichtung,  which  is  thereby  "uberdeter- 
It  may  contain  for  instance  in  a  dream  one  part  of 
the  body  of  one  person  and  another  part  of  another  person, 
with  the  head  of  a  third,  the  voice  of  the  fourth,  and  the 
manners  of  a  fifth,  etc.,  until  the  necessary  components  of  th- 
picture  are  presented. 

Hi  is  theory  holds  necessarily  to  the  conservation  as  well  as 
summation  of  energy,  and  that  no  psychic  process  is  ever  lost 
in  our  neural  mechanism.  There  are  nervous  stimuli  which  are 
too  weak  to  overcome  the  synapses  but  still  are  able  to  cause 
same  neural  changes.  These  reinforced  or  allied  to  some 
stronger  stimuli  will  ultimately  cause  some  effects  on  the  mental 
life.  It  makes  consequently  no  difference  how  strong  the  fore- 
conscious  censor  is  the  energy  from  the  psychic  effects  stored 
up  in  the  preconscious  will  in  some  way  influence  our  mental 
life.  In  normal  cases  this  is  done  by  way  of  sublimation  and 
diversion  to  all  fields  of  mental  activity.  But  in  abnormal 
cases  the  energy  breaks  through  more  easily  and  therefore  in- 
fluences the  mental  life  more  directly.  In  neurotics  whose  bring- 
ing up  has  given  them  some  ideas  and  conceptions  which  con- 
form to  the  social  status,  the  foreconscious  objects  so  strongly 
to  the  preconscious  energy  that  the  whole  mental  make-up 
becomes  unbalanced. 

The  Freudian  conception  of  consciousness  seems  very  mechan- 
ical and  highly  artificial  but  lays  claims  to  be  demonstrated 
every  day,  for  who  would  write  on  a  public  blackboard  all  the 
"  f reisteigende  Einfalle,"  all  the  thoughts  and  ideas,  that  come 
to  consciousness  a  single  day,  and  which  are  not  allowed  to 
remain  there  a  single  minute  unless  we  are  moral  and  intel- 
lectual imbeciles  but  are  immediately  suppressed  f  The  partly 
conscious  foreconscious  got  a  glimpse  of  them  but  straightway 
they  went  down  to  the  place  from  where  they  came  unless  we 
are  degenerates  in  which  case  we  harbor  them  and  take  pleasure 
in  so  doing,  but  then  they  cause  no  longer  pain  but  pleasure. 

4.  The  Influence  and  Expression  of  the  Subconscious 

The  suppressed  ideas,  complexes,  and  emotions  are  not  for 
ever  inactive  or  dead.  They  are  present  in  some  form  or  other 
and  always  more  or  less  active.  Ideas  which  are  apparently 
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forgotten  and  unconscious  are  for  tn»tanc*  in  the 
unconscious  in  the  sense  of  only  diaposably 
thing  which  one  does  not  think  of—but  they  are  only  MM*. 
mittr.i.    The  hysterics  are  in  regard  to  them  in  a  psasJiai  post* 

of  knowing  and  not-knowing  which  in  reality  ia  only  a 
more  or  leaa  conscious  not-want-to-know,  aa  Frrud  puts  r 
235),  and  the  feeling  of  opposition  between  this  knowing  *»I 
not-want-to-know  must  be  overcome.  Their  admittance  into  eon- 
sciousness  is  sure  to  bring  reli.-f  t.>  th..  patent  and  rator*  Ma 
normal  life.  Sometimes  these  emotional  ideas  are  so  far  down 
in  the  recesses  of  the  psyche  that  it  takes  hard  work  and  leaf 
searching  to  find  them  but  they  nevertheless  iaflaaaii  Uw 
in-ntal  life  and  a  decided  relief  is  experienced  aa  soon  aa  thry 
are  let  out.  All  psycho-analytic  therapy  shows  this, 

resaed  feelings  and  emotiona  anmarfaaaa  find  thrtr 

t  in  bodily  symptoms  into  which  the  mental  or  psychic  paia 
is  transferred  or  converted. 

The  root  of  the  neurosis,  says  Freud  (90),  ta  in  the  child- 
hood when  man  is  more  ftiKrtV"*?1  and  plastic  than  at  aay 
"t  h'-r  period.  But  if  the  affective  life  of  the  child  ia  aahlisiii  I 
into  other  lines  of  activity,  there  is  littlr  danger  that  later 

;  iences  will  have  their  emotional  tone  strengthen*!  to  aa 
to  cause  injury  The  energy  is  being  used  up  for  other  par- 
poses.  This  is  what  usually  happens  in  all  normal  b*uig*. 
\Vh.-n  the  emotions  reappear  in  consciousness  they  have  pot  oa 
another  garb  and  are  used  for  other  purposes 
tended  for.  This  sublimation  of  the  suppressed 
their  application  to  other  ends  is  a  drainage  upon 
which  is  thus  made  useful  in  sll  walks  of  hfr.  f or  H  ia 
sible  to  say  how  much  of  our  poetry,  our  fine  and  plastie  arts* 
of  our  religious,  sociological,  philanthropic.!,  and  phfleaopMaai 
conceptions  is  due  to  these  suppressed  emotiona,  Bui  it  is  a 
w.  11 -known  fact  that  all  poetic,  literary,  artistie,  rtUgiaaa 
L-niusea  are  of  a  more  or  leaa  emotional  nature.  Aa  a  Mate 

r  imaginary  powers  are  strong  and  the 
greater  chance  t-  u  influence 

ikely  to  occur  in  them.     Th- 
in ehiKlhood.  in  sleep  and  reverie  or  in 
breaks,  when  the  power  of  the  fuiuuoaasioaa  ia  feasted, 
preconscious  is  able  to  discharge  Ha  energy  more  freely.    la  fa* 
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day -dreams  and  reveries  the  emotional  tone  is  always  present 
and  colors  the  whole  situation.  The  dream  and  the  poem 
are  in  tin -ir  external  appearances  very  different  but  both  con- 
ceal their  real  significance  behind  the  manifest  content.  Goethe's 
11  Hcideroalein"  and  "Gefunden"  show  a  very  insignificant  and 
harmless  patent  content,  but  in  them,  says  Voigtlander  (83), 
*  'have  the  two  fundamental  forms  which  a  man's  relation  to 
a  woman  can  assume,  found  expression  most  wonderfully  pre- 
cise. "  And  the  same  author  remarks  that  the  real  poems  are 
diary  pieces  of  feelings,  reports  from  the  subconscious,  and 
remain  on  the  transition  between  the  expression  and  repression, 
nature  and  art;  their  anchorage  in  the  latent  experiences  is 
mostly  still  too  plain.  The  analysis  of  Goethe's  latent  experi- 
ences and  the  above  mentioned  poems  would  in  all  probability 
lead  to  his  relations  to  Friederike  and  Christ in«. 

But  not  only  poetical  expressions  are  stimulated  by  the  sub- 
conscious. Nietzsche  (56)  remarks  that  "the  conscious  thought 
of  a  philosopher  is  secretly  led  and  escorted  by  his  instinct," 
by  which  he  means  nothing  else  than  the  influence  of  the  sub- 
conscious. Leonardo  da  Vinci  (34)  shows  plainly  how  the 
subconscious  dominates  his  whole  life.  He  is  very  unstable  in 
his  habits  and  complains  over  a  lost  life  in  which  he  had 
not  accomplished  what  he  ought  to.  The  same  is  true  of 
Giovano  Segantini  (2).  Says  Voigtlander  (83) : 

"All  flashes,  all  conceptions  come  from  the  subconscious, — the  conscious 
is  not  creative,  only  arranging,  sifting,  presenting.  The  material  for  the 
thought  comes  from  the  unconscious,  the  wishes,  instinct,  experience. 
.  .  .  Not  what  one  says  or  writes  is  the  essential — the  logical  con- 
nection if  loose  and  only  apparent — behind  stand  wishes,  interests,  the 
whole  pact,  and  generally  the  whole  concrete  personality  of  the  indivMu.il," 

and  these  are  the  powerful  factors  in  man's  life.  The  laws  of 
association  which  are  so  convenient  and  useful  in  explaining 
certain  phenomena,  are  at  bottom  not  able  to  explain  anything. 
Beyond  the  ideas  on  the  surface  of  consciousness  there  lies  the 
all-determining  past  of  human  experience,  feelings  and  emo- 
tions, stored  up  in  the  human  soul.  The  energy  behaves  like 
itself  wherever  it  is  found.  Nothing  happens  anywhere  without 
a  cause,  and  if  the  whole  story  were  known  from  beginning  to 
end,  cause  and  effect  would  undoubtedly  connect  the  procedure 
like  links  in  a  chain.  The  mental  impressions  will  remain  like 
splinters  in  the  flesh  until  they  are  removed  or  made  harnil-ss. 


Of  special  interest  in  this  noniMdfino  is  the 
nun,  day-dreams,  and  myths,     Abraham  .     1 
that  .  nothing  hut  an  overeome  infantile  eoul  life 

collective  dream  of  the  race,  was  somewhat  anticipate!  by  LeJaV 

lavelockKllis.20)  who  an 

netted  with  mj-th,  we  encounter  lae  earpciaiaf  fart  taai  ia«  am  faWA 
of  thcee  highly  important  vital  maaifreUtieM  to  net  to  be  fWa4  la  eay 
action  of  waking  miu.l,  t.ut  in  alevp  and  that  lae  chirf  aad  «Maat  laBSBSr 
of  |.r..lu.  ti\.  imagination  ia  not  to  he  fonad  la  the  tt\  ailiaiai  ea*  awa 
but  in  the  phantaaice  of  drwma," 

And  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Greeks  who  were  enen 
excellmt  myth  makers  wasted  much  time  in  waiting  for 
Truly  has  Jewell  (45)  spoken  when  be  sai  -AIM 

had  a  great  effect  upon  the  history  of  the  world." 

The  arpiiin  he  Freudian  school  that  the  laws  of 

formation  and  of  the  fonnation  of  fairy  tales  are  identical  with 
those  in  accordance  with  which  the  dreams  are  formed,  TTsnlosI 

(20)   interprets  to  mean  "that  the  waking  payenir 
itself  is  capable  of  acting  in  a  way  resembling  that  of  tne 
mg  psychic  life  and  of  evolving  conceptions  similar  to 
dreams."    Civilized  man  of  to-day  does  not  draw  any  inspira- 
tion from  his  dreams  but  primitive    man    and    children    da 
Among  them  the  laws  of  the  waking  life  "are  not  yet  anarply 
diiV. -r« •ntiated   from  the  laws  of  the  sleeping  world  and  tbry 
tiii-i   illumination  for  tl>--  problems  of  one  world  in  tW 
phenomena  of  the  other"  (20).     Groat  (36)  refers  to  eases 
in  which  children  brought  criminal  charges  which  were  appar- 
ently based  on  dreams.    It  is  noteworthy  that  the  day-drvnsas 
:m<l  reveries  center  around  the  time  of  puberty  and  may  lead 
tly  to  literary  activity.     The  eelebrated  day-dreaawi  of 
George  Sand  developed  around  the  central  fignr 
first  seen  in  a  real  dream. 

The  so-called  "continued  story"  snows  tne  payable 
in  the  process  of  myth  formation.  Leoroyd  (51) 
these  stories  may  begin  early  in  life,  in  the  fourth  ywar  and 
nue  for  several  years.  They  are  moat  prononneed  in  early 
adolescence  and  especially  in  frirls  and  may  not  be  dropped  HfJ 
late  in  lit.  The  characters  are  mostly  from  nral  lire  and 

the  author  himself  pla.vi  a  vary 
lock  Ellis  (19)  maintains  that 
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strongly  with  sexual  emotions  which  are  frequently  their  real 
m.'tiv  >  may,  however,  be  so  skillfully  coiu'<;il«l  that  it 

may  be  difficult  to  detect  it. 

All  these  psychic  phenomena  are  strictly  private  and  intimate 

experiences  which   the  subjects  harbor  for  themselves.     Th.-y 

are  strongly  emotional  and  contain  a  wish  reali/«l   in  them. 

form  an  outlet  for  the  suppressed  wishes  and  emotions 

which  have  not  been  otherwise  realized. 

hero-myths  or  sagas  belong  to  the  same  class  of  mental 
phenomena.  They  are  the  fulfilment  of  wishes  which  for  some 
reason  or  other  could  not  be  fulfilled  in  any  other  way.  Thus 
the  Oedipus  saga  is  nothing  but  the  fancy  formation  of  an 
adolescent  youth  who  in  his  childhood  had  been  estranged 
from  his  father,  because  he  separated  him  from  his  mother. 
His  wishes  developed  into  a  fancy  of  the  death  of  the  father 
and  the  marriage  of  the  mother.  That  the  creator  of  the  myth 
realizes  that  the  whole  thing  is  an  outrageous  wrong  is  seen 
in  the  later  development  of  the  saga.  The  whole  affair  is  con- 
demned by  the  hero  himself  and  as  punishment  blinds  himself. 
The  only  thing  that  is  put  up  as  an  excuse  is  that  in  "  dreams 
men  often  see  themselves  united  to  their  mothers, "  but  this  is 
put  in  the  mouth  of  somebody  else. 

May  be  there  is  a  genetic  significance  in  this.  In  ancient  time, 
and  in  modern  times  too,  it  often  happened  that  the  father  was 
a  strange  person,  a  despot  in  the  family.  He  ruled  over  the 
family  as  a  chief  over  his  tribe  and  in  many  cases  exercised 
his  power  in  a  not  altogether  friendly  way.  This  may  have 
aroused  an  unconscious  wish,  and  perhaps  even  conscious,  to 
remove  him,  and  to  take  his  position.  This  often  happened. 
May  not  this  attitude  be  transmitted  and  may  it  not  have  taken 
expression  in  some  mental  activity  such  as  dreams,  day-dreams, 
and  reveries  t  That  the  children  and  primitive  man  do  not  con- 
sciously realize  what  death  means  is  pointed  out  by  Abraham 
(1)  and  seen  in  the  behavior  of  every  child.  To  them  it  means 
nothing  but  being  away,  or  not  present  at  the  time  being. 
Therefore  when  it  is  said  that  the  child  wishes  his  father  dead 
he  does  not  include  in  this  idea  the  same  thing  as  older  people 
do.  But  the  real  cause  for  the  wish  is  unknown.  The  child 
has  no  idea  of  the  import  of  his  immediate  thought.  Der  kleine 
Hans  often  surprised  his  father  by  saying:  "The  thought 
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occurred  t»  |  i  happened  to  think  «  '  a*  if 

uwelf  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  thought.    Aod  the 
i'iw  saga  ahows  that  wtn-n  !.-    r..i!..--  :  the  iaiport  of  hit 

.Imiiy  <iiiT.  rent  mental  proeedurr  »u 

RiK  haa  call.-l  att.nt,  n  i  rfrmtt  way* 

in  wluei:  sh  atnictore  appear*  in  fatry  talc*,  U  th  of 

ii  have  a  more  or  leaa  clear  ideological  stgntfloane*,    TW 

first  are  those  caaea  in  which  aomcone  haa  lost  a  rrlativt  or 

tid  whom  he  mourn*  hitt.-rly  and  who,  after  day* 
and  grief,  appears  to  him  and  asks  htm  not  to  weep  an/ 
because  his  tears  and  mourning  disturb  him  in  his  rat    This 
fanciful  I.,  .i.-f  haa  become  a  psychic  cure  i  ting  although 

\aa  appan  nth   meant  for  the  dead. 

The  second  and  more  common  form  of  this  kind  of  wish 
stun  tinv  ia  the  one  in  which  the  so-called  " Kllenbogmktsi 
or  the  slow,  stupid,  good- f or- n  thnu'  children  who  are  always 
••••I  with  ri.lieul.'  and  made  to  do  what  nobody 
io,  come  out  triumphant  over  their  more  favored 
fulfilment  of  a  wish  is  so  plsin  here  that  it  is 
to  mistal.  IT   is  th.-  same  psychic  activity  aa  we 

the  hero-myths  in  general.     Tin*  poor  boy  or  K»rl 
son  or  daugh*  !  beautiful  km-  in  a 

way  and  afterwards  marries  into  a 

becomes  amous  to  the  great  dismay  «>f  hia 

pressors.    That  dirti.-ulti.-s  n  them  in  thrir  attempt  to 

.vish  in  th.-ir  fan<-y  niakm  the  whole  sit oatton  mar* 

romantic  and  fas  an. I  shows  that  mind  doe*  not  always 

run   the  straight   and  easy  path  to  a  desired  goal  but  often 

indulges  in  th.-  m< M  trying  nnd  perplcJUlg  cirCTOBSUlim  With 

an  ease  and  •  n  that  is  almost  appalling. 

But  in  many  cases  the  tr.-uhl.-s  which  the  herosi  lant  to 

ul   with  start  at  birth  and  sometimes  even 
ehihln  n  th.-y  have  h  and  ezpoafd  bat 

brought  up  by  brutes  or  low  peoi  mert  the 

in  the  mn xi m  "Nemo  prophets  in  pstria.' 
meat  -\  that  a  man  whose  parenta, 

are  well  known,  must  renounce  theae  at  least  for  a  tint 
';:.»  wishes  to  be  recogniaed  as  great    Thia 
of  the  children  from  the  parents  is  an 
N  a  painful 
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In  the  development  of  the  child  there  is  a  time  when  the 
parents  are  everything  for  him.  His  most  intense  wish  is  to 
become  like  thrin.  Hut  he  soon  learns  to  know  other  people 
\\lio  appear  to  him  greater.  Small  events  in  his  life  call  forth 
unsatisfactory  feelings.  The  glory  of  other  people  and  th« 
disregard  shown  by  his  own  parents  give  rise  to  tin  wish  of 
belonging  to  them  and  perhaps  he  goes  so  far  as  to  imagin- 
himself  child  of  other  people.  This  idea  comes  out  strongly 
in  the  psycho-nuerotics  who  have  exaggerated  the  infantile 
fancies  in  a  high  degree  from  lack  of  any  controlling  elements. 
But  the  fictitious  father  of  the  hero  has  often  the  most  pro- 
nounced characteristics  of  the  real  father  and  is  therefore  not 
a  substitution  but  a  transference  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling 
the  wish.  The  whole  thing  is  an  expression  of  the  longing  for 
those  happy  days  when  the  father  was  the  noblest  man  and  the 
mother  the  most  lovely  woman  on  earth. 

The  hero  of  the  saga  echoes  in  this  way  the  egoistic  feelings 
of  the  child,  which  are  counteracted  by  other  interests  and  so 
suppressed, 

V.  SUMMARY 

Myth  is  the  expression  of  primitive  man's  thoughts  nnd 
feelings  concerning  himself  and  the  external  world  and  the 
gods.  It  has  to  be  sure  some  connection  with  the  changes  of 
language,  but  it  is  more  intimately  bound  up  with  the  human 
psyche  which  tends  to  express  itself  in  some  way  peculiarly  its 
own.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  mythologizing  idea 
has  never  left  man  but  still  lingers  and  finds  expression  in  the 
folk-poetry  and  folk-tales  of  different  people.  The  myth  and 
poetry  are  very  closely  connected,  and  the  more  poetry  re- 
sembles myth  the  more  universal  it  becomes  and  loses  its  indi- 
vidual character. 

Whether  man  has  developed  slowly,  by  sudden  partial  leaps, 
or  by  a  sudden  leap  in  toto,  or  whether  he  has  originated  from 
one  pair  in  one  place  only  or  from  several,  does  not  make  so 
much  difference  after  all,  for  in  either  case  the  evolutional  laws 
must  have  been  the  same  that  brought  about  the  development 
which  resulted  in  the  being  we  now  call  man.  But  if  the  leap 
was  in  toto  and  too  sudden  the  effect  might  have  been  detrimental 
because  of  the  sudden  separation  from  the  preceding  stage 
into  the  new  environment  which  he  was  not  accustomed  to. 
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Mind  has  developed  along  similar  lines  acawdfef  to 
laws  everywhere  which  makea  mind  one  and  mata  H 
for  one  man  to  understand  another.  They  both  havr  a 
iiuii-l.  In  this  development  we  find  the  reason  for  the  similarity 
of  so  many  myths  which  could  not  have  been  borrowed  by  oat 
people  from  another.  Moreover,  the  theory  of  borrowing  doss 

xplain  anything  and  is  in  reality  very  superficial. 
The  myths  may  be  divided  into  two  large  groups;  N •tun- 
myths  nii'l   1  ths  or  Cultun-  myths.    The 
may  again  !>•  1  into  such  that  have  spmi 
natural  objects  and  such  thst  have  sprung  up  around  natural 

mena.  There  IB  hardly  any  object  or  any 
which  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  been  subject  for  • 
All  groups  of  natural  objects  and  all  kinds  of  natural  phi* 
nomena  have  attracted  primitive  man's  attention  and  caused 
him  t.>  w..nder  and  specula:  tendency  thst  has  been 

nt  to  exalt  one  object  at  tin-  <  xpense  of  another  must  be 
The  moon  for  instance  has  exerted  s  greater  inte- 
rnee upon  man  than  the  sun,  although  the  sun  has  been  retarded 
as  si.  or  it  may  be  but  nut  in  its  effect  upon 

man's  behavior.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  th* 
natural  phenomenon  itself  as  well  as  in  the  i  nflmMMiit  and 
mental  attitude  of  man.  At  night  man  could  look  at  and  medi- 
tate upon  the  moon.  He  had  leisure  to  do  so,  and  the  aw- 
roundings  were  more  favorable  for  an  emotional  impression. 

any  object  has  played  a  greater  role  in  man's  life  than 
the  other,  it  is  th-  tree.  World-trees  are  found  all  over  the 
world,  sacred  trees  are  common,  and  trees  snd 
worshipped,  found  all  o\vr  th.  world  A  great 
sprung  up  around  these  which  still  exerts  s  profound 

reason  for  this  has  been  sought  in  the  intimate 

s  thought  to  have  existed  between  man  and  th* 

tree.     From  the  tree  man  is  supposed  to  have  fathered  his 

food,  in  the  tree  he  is  supposed  to  hsve  lived,  and  to  the  trss 

l  supposed  to  have  fled  in  times  of  danger.    The  theory 

of  his  arboreal  life  has,  however.  Istely  been  disputed.    Re  that 

may,  one  thing  is  sure,  man  and  the  tr*e  haft  hatn  my 
closely  conner 

Man  pi  himself  into  the  objects  and  flMMiMi;  ht 

personified  them  or  perhaps  better  be 
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He  ascribed  the  same  attributes  and  qualities  which  he  possessed 
around  him.  He  used  himself  as  a  measure  and 
explanation  of  all  things.  His  gods  were  also  formed  in  his 
« \\n  image  because  he  was  the  object  of  his  conceptions.  They 
were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  his  inability  to  cope  with  a  given 
situation,  and  of  his  feeling  of  dependency  developed  during 
his  long  infancy.  Where  man  considered  himself  immortal  his 
gods  were  also  immortal.  They  shared  the  common  fate  of 
man.  Among  some  people  they  were  maintained  in  vigor  and 
youth  by  a  special  prerogative  which  was  denied  man.  In  the 
other  world  gods  and  men  are  again  going  to  live  together  in 
peace  and  harmony  pursuing  their  various  occupations.  In  a 
word,  the  gods  were  men  more  and  more  magnified,  with 
human  desires  and  human  wants. 

The  hero  myths  are  also  the  expression  of  the  human  psyche 
but  in  a  different  way  from  the  nature  myths.  In  them  the 
emotions  on  the  one  hand  and  the  customs  and  traditions  on 
the  other  play  the  dominant  part.  The  underlying  factor  is 
the  question  of  seeking  pleasure  and  avoiding  pain.  The  soul 
is  a  great  center  of  psychic  force  which  endeavors  to  express 
itself  according  to  its  own  nature.  Most  primordial  are  the 
nutritive  and  sexual  emotions  which  therefore  play  the  greater 
rdle.  Of  these  the  sexual  emotion  is  the  strongest  and  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  shame,  modesty,  and  morality.  Even  the  child 
is  not  free  from  this  emotion  and  his  first  sexual  object  is  the 
parent  of  the  opposite  sex,  according  to  Freud.  When  the 
emotions  want  to  discharge  the  energy,  or  when  the  psyche 
wants  to  act  out  its  impulses,  it  finds  that  society  has  established 
a  certain  standard  according  to  which  they  are  to  be  acted  out. 
But  this  standard  has  not  taken  all  the  possibility  into  consid- 
eration and  many  of  the  emotional  impulses  are  not  provided 
for.  They  can  not  be  provided  for  either,  for  the  individual 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  As  a 
result  the  emotional  impulses  find  themselves  at  variance  with 
the  standards  of  society  and  must  <  ith<  r  disregard  the  custom 
and  traditions  and  act  them  out  or  else  suppress  them.  If 
they  are  suppressed,  they  can  nevertheless  not  be  gotten  rid 
of,  because  they  are  dynamic.  The  energy  can  not  be  lost. 
Below  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  in  what  Freud  calls  the 
subconscious,  these  emotional  impulses  are  still  active  and  in- 
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•e  the  conscious  lnv  indirectly.    Tbry  are  wailing  for  aa 

•o  expreaa  themselrea.    But  sine*  the  iinaniaai  ha* 

learned  to  seek  pleaaure  and  avoid  pain,  and  tinee  tWgr  wm 

suj.|>:.  s-.l   in  the  first  place  because  they  caused  man  paia 

than   |.!.-asur.-.  they  can  not  enter 

themaelvea  in  thrir  real  garb.    Therefore  they  moat  find 

way  in  \vhi.-ii  th.-y  .-an  t-acape  the  eenaor  which  the 

an.l  traditioiia  have  built  up.    Thia  they  find  In 

thrir  mergy  to  nth.-r  objecta  which  that 

have  not  their  painful  rhanu-t.  r.    The  tuppreaaed 

wishes  fin.!   th<    eaaieat  expression  when  the  eomeiooa  life  it 

lowered  as  in  dreams,  day-dreams,  and  rereriea.     The  hero 

myths  are  the  fancy- realisation  of  the  suppreaaed  ftnrtfrmt  and 

wishes  which  could  not  be  fulfilled  in  any  other  way.    They  are 

the  dreams  of  the  childhood  of  the  race  in  which  the  individuals 

imagined  themselves  in  th<   positions  described  in  the  sagas. 

But  not  only  the  sagas  are  the  expressions  of  these  sup- 
pressed wishes  and  emotional  impulses.  Much  of  what  is  worth 
\vhil.-  in  arts,  literature,  and  religion,  is  an  expression  of  taw 
same  psychic  energy  which  waa  once  forbidden.  Traces  of 
them  are  found  everywhere  in  painting,  scultpur.  drama,  and 
poetry.  Tht>  energy  of  these  suppressed  emotions  and 
thus  finds  expression  sublimated,  on  a  higher  plane,  and 
tli.-  lit'.-  of  every  being.  Emotional  individuals 
more  than  oth.-r.  hut  their  imagination  is  also 
and  full  of  ideas. 
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